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ABSTRACT 
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•’Desegregation and Equal Educational Opportunity” in the Spring of 
1970. At the conference, concerned school superintendents, school 
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and representative dialogue from the conference itself. Topics 
discussed included: perspectives on the Gitelson decision; Federal 
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activities in desegregation; and, the functioning of the Center 
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FOREWORD 



The question of who should go to school with whom 
remains one of the most critical problems in the United 
States today. The philosophical undergirding of this 
nation, recent Supreme Court decisions and Federal 
legislation require solutions to this problem. Dimensions 
of equal educational opportunities and integration were 
discussed at the conference, "De segregation and Equal 
Educational Opportunity: Local Dilemmas and Government 
Mandates" sponsored by the Center for the Study of Inter- 
group Relations, May 24-26, at the University of California 
Conference Center, Lake Arrowhead. 

Concerned school superintendents, school boaixi 
members, researchers in the behavioral sciences, and 
government officials shared their experiences and perspec- 
tives in the areas of school desegregation and equal educational 
opportunities. Dialogue centered around local commitment 
and strategies, State and Federal guidelines and possible 
contributions by the Center for the Study of Intergroup 
Relations. 

The report which follows presents a short summary of 
each of the conference sessions and representative dialogue 
from the conference itself. We trust that it will be 
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useful to school administrators, school board members 
and community leaders in their efforts to end racial 
and ethnic isolation and to equalize opportunities in 
American schools. 

We express thanks to all who participated for 
sharing thei»° concern for the need to improve educational 
practice. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS 



In the next few pages, brief summaries of sessions of the 
conference, "Desegregation and Equal Educational Opportunity: 
Local Dilemmas and Government Mandates , M are presented . By 
no means, can one stop with reading only these summaries . 

Full appreciation of the value of this conference comes 
only tlirough careful reading of the entire dialogue. 



Sunday Evening, May 24 
PERSPECTIVES ON THE GITELSON DECISION 

Perspectives on the Gitelson decision were given by Arthur 
Gardner, President of the nos Angeles City Board of Education; 
Wayne Gordon , Associate Dean, School of Education, U.C.L.A.; 
and Harold Horowitz, Professor of law at U.C.L.A. 

In 1962, the Los Angeles City School Bear'd adopted a policy 
of equal educational opportunity and integration in schools. 
Therefore, their appeal of Judge Gitelson r s decision was not 
based on opposition to desegregation, but on questions cf 
educational policy, e.g., expenses and strategies. 

According to the Los Angeles School Board, Judge Gitelson 
assumed a legal principle that does not exist. Assuming 
that a school district has an affirmative duty to overcome 
de facto segregation, the court concluded that the Los Angeles 
Board was guilty of bad faith and of de ^ ure segregation. 

The Board pointed out the cost factors .involved in a "racial 
balance" decision in a district as large as Los Angeles. 
Furthermore, programs are operating that provide integration 
and equal educational benefits. For the last two years, 
the district has financed a voluntary busing program rough] y 
equivalent to the transportation used to desegregate the 
Berkeley district. Due to ever-d imini sh ing financial support, 
the city schools can afford to withdraw no further educational 
inputs for the accomplisbnent of racial balance. 

From Wayne Gordon, Harold Horowitz and participants, there 
were several questions and comments regarding the Gitelson 
decision: Why did the lawyers for the school board take 
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such a restrictive position? The court cases they selected 
said, in effect, "We, as a school board, have no responsibility. 11 
Why did school personnel say that they did not know whether 
integrated education has any benefits for rr.inority children? 

Why was so much time spent oi arguing the generally accepted 
conclusion that segregation has serious negative effects 
on individuals? Finally, why was the appeal statement of 
the school board devoted about 00 % tc "why Judge GitelsorMs 
decision is bad," and only 10 o to, "rut our board is 
committed to integration."? 



Monday Morning, May 25 

FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN DESEGREGATION AND 

EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Theron Johnson, Frank Dunbaugh, Victor I.al>at and Ernest 
Robles discussed funding, legal precedents and Federal 
guidelines for school desegregation. 

Several factors account for the infrequency of voluntary 
desegregation. For example, superintendents are not trained 
to deal with some of the issues involved in desegregation. 

Too many people have believed in the myth of local control; 
State and Federal agencies, as a result, have not exercised 
their sanctions in the area of desegregation. To counter- 
balance their constituency, school boards need more support 
from the State and Federal government. Finally, some 
school personnel , though they would agree that education 
in isolation benefits no one, contend that the research 
evidence for such a position is insufficient. 

Appro pr i at ion s for desegregation moneys for planning, 
reorganization costs, etc. are being considered in Congress. 
Funds would be provided for schools under court order, for 
voluntary desegregation and for areas of disadvantaged impact. 

In genera' , districts under court order to desegregate must 
meet with Title IV personnel and develop a desegregation plan. 
Several alternative processes for desegregation are: re- 

districting, changing grade structure and adopting different 
school size standards. Selection of the most administratively 
feasible and educationally sound alternative was advised. 

The extent to which all children have equal educational 
opportunities is another important criterion. 



Justice Department ana Civil Rights officials predict that 
the dual system in the South will be largely eliminated 
by Fall, 1970 and that personnel and attention will be 
shifted to the North. Legal precedents established in the 
South will be applicable to the North and West. 

Olari ficc.tion of de facto segregation is expected from 
court decisions in Little Rock, Arkansas; Jackson, Mississippi 
and Tampa, Florida. In some "Western and Northern decisions, 
the distinction between de facto and de jure segregation 
has been obliterated. r ihe Holmes vs. Alexand er case decided 
in the Supreme Coijrt takes the position, "de segregate now." 
"All deliberate speed’ 1 no longer applies. 

T o a Denver case, the court found that revocation of a 
previous desegregation plan by ^ new board amounted to 
a racial decision in direct conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Would there be a court case if a district were 
to adopt a desegregation plan and then, due to lack of 
funds, not furnish sufficient transportation to carry out 
the plan? r; he answer was "yes." The central thrust cf this 
session was, "Select the most feasible desegregation alter- 
native and provide equal educational opportunities.” 



Honda v Afternoon, May 25 

STATL ACTIVITIES IN DESEGREGATION AND 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

Comments in this session centered around the issues of 
canmitment to and plans for desegregation. Panel is 1 g 
B urton and Neff discussed Title I program development 
and activities of the Bureau of Intervroup Relatic: 3 . 

In the Bureau, ten consultants are available for prog ran 
planning and problem solv ’ ./ in annas cf school attendance 
practices., effective distribution of pupils, and equal 
emj , loyment oppor tun i t ie s . 

Title I funds to provide compensatory educational services 
do not promo* 1 egrega- ion. Regardless of the school he 
is attending, tne Title I youngster receives these funds 
at a minimum of $309. Sane non -Title I youngsters may be 
involve! in Title I programs. 
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Participants were asked to consider the question, ,f What arc 
I doing for desegregation, avoiding or solving?” According 
to many participants, difficulty in solving desegregation 
problems arises because Federal and -tate governments , 
Congress and the State Board of Education have developed 
such ambiguous desegregation standards. School board 
members arid school administrators need, but are not getting, 
support statements from these agencies . 

Admittedly, desegregation stancatds in terms of percentage 
points are arbitrary, but they give districts guidelines to 
meet as best they can, given their particular situation and 
resources. Rather than Federal or State demands, several 
participants felt that impetus for desegregation should 
come from the local boards. "Leadership and commitment 
must cone from us, the local school board members and 
administrators* We do not need to look to the Federal 
government for educational leadership. 11 

The time to act for desegregation is now . In time, many 
California districts, as in Mev Jersey now, will be beyond 
any kind of effective desegregation. 



Monday Evening, May 25; Tuesday Morning, May 26 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, RIVERSIDE CENTER 
FOR THE STUDY OF INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SERVICES TO BE PERFORMED BY 
THE CENTER FOR STUDY OF INTERGROUP RELATIONS 



From many sources-, the Riverside School Study Team, Bureau 
of Intergroup Relations and Office of Education personnel , 
and individuals at the University; came contributions 
to the conceptualization of the Center for the Study of 
Iutergroup Relations. In addition to research end evaluation, 
two other functions for the Center were identified: demon- 

stration school-teacher training anc infoirnation dissemination. 

The research and evaluation module wiLl aid districts in 
the evaluation of desegregation. Information dissemination 
activities will be in the form of newsletters, training 
programs, conference proceedings and special bulletins. 

An extensive library on segregation, desegregation , integration, 
etc. will be developed. Teacher training and a demonstration 
school comprise the innovative education module. Teacher 



training will follow neither the traditional apprentice ship 
model nor the preservice- inservice distinction. In 
settings conducive to the examination of philosophy and 
goals, inexperienced and experienced teachers will work 
together on specific education. 1 problems. Multi-ethnic 
curriculum, teacher attitudes arid behavior, and school- 
community -university cooperation are lab school focuses. 

Several suggestions for the Center were made. In helping 
districts evaluate the effects of desegregation , the Center 
should participate in the early stages of planning. Sponsored 
by the Center, community desegregation conferences including 
the school board, city council , community and school leaders, 
and students would be valuable. 
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Evening Session 
May 24^ 1970 



Resource People 
Mr. Arthur Gardner 
Dr. Wayne Gordon 
Dr. Harold Hoiowitz 

PERSPECTIVES ON THE GITELSON DECISION 

Jim Hartley , In planning this program, we knew that 
desegregation and equal opportunity were ir flux. This 
5s still verv true, particularly now that v?e have had 
the Cambodian affair, incidents in Jackson, Mississippi; 

Augusta, Georgia; Kent State, and the closing of the University. 
Events of importance have occurred in the Nixon administration. 
So, it is very important that you are here for this conference. 

Tonight, we will consider the Gitelson decision, 
and tomorrow we will talk about developments at the State 
and Federal levels. At this time, I'm very pleased to 
turn the microphone over to Dr. Gordon Stanton, Associate 
Professor of Education, San Bernardino State College, 
who will chair this and subsequent meetings. 

Gordon Stanton : In reviewing the sequence of the 

conference, beginning tonight with the Gitelson decision 
and then moving to the Federal and state levels, Jim neglected 
to go on to Tuesday's topic, Tr What can be accomplished 
in concert between t?ie University and the districts.' 1 
As you see, your last session has to do with the proposed 
center. Tonight we want to set the stage for what J hope 

1 




will be the pattern, but we don't want to force any patl ern 
on you. 

We would like to follow the precepts set forth in 
Postman arid Weingartner ' s , Teaching as a Subve r sive Activity . 
If you have seen their book, you know they make quite 
a point about the curriculum in the public schools being 
conducted in the absence of questions from the participants. 
Most schooling can be cliaracterized as presenting answers 
to questions which have not yet been asked. So, the partici- 
pants on the panel would like to start with wliat you people 
have to ask. I'd like to introduce our panelists: Harold 

Horowitz, Professor of Law at UCLA; Wayne Gordon, Associate 
Dean, School of Education, UCLA; Arthur Gardner, President, 

Los Angeles City Board of Education. 

Participant : I was tremendously impressed by Judge 

Gitelson's report. What could be a possible defense of 
the school board against this accusation by Judge Gitelson? 

Arthur Gardner : That's the question in a nutshell, 

and that question alone would take a three day seminar 
to cover. If I don't lay a foundation, you may see me 
as an apologist for a position of intransigence on the 
question of integrating schools. That is neither my position, 
nor the position of the Los Angeles City District. 

2 
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fundamental 

Issues 


In response to community concern, the City School 
District, as long ago as 1962, adopted a policy of equal 
educational opportunity and integration in schools. In 
fact, our posture in the Crawford case was, ,T We believe 
in integration, ue want to do everything we can to accomplish 
it. These are the things we have done to accomplish it, 
and these are the things that have prevented us from being 
more aggressive in this area." 

Now, why did we take the posture we did on the Gitelson 
judgment? There are sane fundamental issues involved. 

Judge Gitelson assumed a legal hypothesis which has never 
oeen established by the United States Supreme Court, namely, 
that the school district has the affirmative duty and 
the paramount obligation to overcome de facto segregation 
by positive accion. Though Judge Gitelson assumed this 
as a legal principle, it ^as been the subject of a number 
of conflicting decisions in the district and cir'cuit courts 
of appeal of the U.S. Federal System and has never yet 
been affirmed by the U.S, Supreme Court, 

We could live with that legal principle either way, 
but Judge Gitelson went beyond it. From this legal hypothesis 


Gite Ison 
decision 


which is an assumption, not a law, Judge Gitelson fouiKl 
that the Los Angeles School District had not with sufficient 
aggressiveness complied with this assumed obligation. 
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legal 

principles 
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Therefore, the district was guilty, not only of bad faith, 
but also of de jure or deliberate segregation of the Los 
Angeles schools . In my judgment, this compounds the error 
of the assumption made at the outset. The Gary case, 
the Cincinnati case, and the Dade County case all decided 
at the Circuit Court of Appeals level of the U.S. Federal 
Court system held the opposite of Judge Gitelson’s position. 

These are the legal principles involved: the assumption 

of an affirmative duty to integrate anct overcome de facto 
segregation, the extrapolation of that assumption to a 
finding of bad faith, the extrapolation of that assumption 
to a finding of de jure activity — deliberate segregation 
on the part of the L.A. School District. As a matter 
of philosophical principle, it is our position in the 
Los Angeles District that the burden of desegregating 
G’ir communities and our schools is a far greater burden 
than the public schools, with their diminishing resources, 
can unilaterally handle. It is time that national and 
community policy were set on this issue, probably by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, which will bring to bear the kind 
of resources necessary for an effective solution. This 
is a philosophical question that cannot be resolved by 
simple acquiescence to Judge Gitelson's ruling in the 
Crawford case. 




In the number of times that the California Supreme 
Court decision of Jackson vs. Pasadena has been cited, 



this third point has often been overlooked. The dictum 
In the California Supreme Court in the Jackson vs. Pasadena 
case was that a school district had an obligation to overcome 
segregation of whatever source, by whatever feasible means 
it could devise. "Feasible means," I submit, is the hang-up. 

The Los Angeles City School District, like so many 
publib .school districts in California, has been operating 
over the last ten years with ever-diminishing revenues, 
ever-diminishing power to discharge its primary obligation, 
the education of young people. Judge Gitelson brushed 
aside as inconsequential our plea that we are faced with 
f aaaibi 11 ty a serious, if not fatal, feasibility question. EUe to 
loss of revenue to operate the educational system, we 
have less and less capability to do the job we are intended 
to do. If we accept Judge Gite] son's opinion that integration 
is a paramount objective of public education, we must 
v.’ithdraw educational input to a degree necessary to accomplish 
the result ordered by his opinion. Last Thursday the 
Los Angeles Board of Education cut the programs for the 
coming year by $41 million. If Governor Reagan's present 
tax reform package passes, we'll have to cut another i? 1 
million out of our budget. 
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The attorney’s for the Crawford petitioners, 'ihe 
case argtied by the ACUJ, in a sense told us, M It is of 
no consequence to us or to public policy that you have 
to withdraw educational input. The values of integration 
will ■ < tow recover all of those lost inputs.” Nov;, 

I agree and our Board of Education agrees that integration 
is an important proposition. But, if you take the ACUJ 
position argued in the Crawford case and the position 
sustained by Judge Gitelson in his ruling, you will have 
to say, as a logical extension of that position, that 
if it is fair to withdraw $40 million of educational input 
to accomplish integration by busing or whatever means 
necessary, then how far do you go? Is $41 million enough, 
or will you justify $80 million? Or will you withdraw 
all educational inputs to provide integration? It is 
upon these principles, legal, philosophical, and practical 
that the Los Angeles Board of Education ,r oted to appeal 
Judge Gitelson 1 s decision. 

Assumption Wayne Gordon: What if you started with the as sump - 

of 

Integratlor tion of integration? Having financed integration, the 

remaining resources could be used to further affect the 
quality of the program. What kind of estimates are you 
talking about .' ? The negative facts of continuing ghettoized 
and segregated schools are not feasible either. 

6 
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racial 

balance 


Gardner: I don’t know, Wayne, that I can answer 

your question with any precision. First of all, Judge 
Gitelson's decision was not a decision on integration; 
it was a decision on racial balance. I think there is 
a difference. The Los Angeles School District is committed 
to integration, but integration of public education in 
a district such as ours must be accomplished by a multi- 
tude of strategies, not just by the strategy of racial 
balance. We testified under oath in court that it wuld 
be very costly to implement Judge Gitelson’s decision, 
and there was no contrary evidence offered by the other 
side. Our estimate was $40 million in the first year 
to accomplish the transportation programs necessary to 
bring it about. 

Participant: What portion is it of your total budget? 

Gardner: Well, our total budget- -operational — is 

about $620 million dollars at the present time. 

1 want to get back to your question, Wayne. In 19132, 
the ad hoc committee of the Board of Education, under 
the urging of ccrrmunity groups and ACLU , changed district 
policy regarding the location of schools in order to accomplish 
an integration component. We changed the teacher transfer 
policy and pupil transfer policy too. In 1968 and in 1969, 
when the Crawford case was argued by the court, ACiU told 
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us and the Judge agreed, that this transfer policy fo 
teachers and for pupils has had an undesirable outcome . 

You are making it easier for whites to flee and tying 
the minority people down in their present location. Hut, 

I have to point out that our transfer po" 1 icy was established 
at the behest of ACLU and spokesmen for minority groups 
in the Los Angeles District. 

I can't give an exact cost estimate for an integrated 
program, but let me describe some of the things we are 
doing. Centered around Crenshaw High School and other 
junior and senior high schools, the APEX program in South 
Central Los Angeles accomplishes an integ ation component 
and provides superior education ■'1 opportunities for a 
wide variety of students. This is presently receiving 
$500,000 a year under Title III of the Elementary Desegregation 
Act. The program is so exciting to the Federal officials 
they extended the grant one semester beyond the normal 
three year period. Lut, that grant runs out on June 30th 
of this year. We are faced with the problem of what to 
do with that particular program when we've already cut 
our budget $41 million. 

We also established the PIE program, a program for 
L.ter-school enrichment, for parent clas c es. and for children 
from minority and majority schools to go on their curriculum 
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trips together. We established the voluntary busing program 
which is an adjunct of our open school enrollment policy, 
financed this year- to the tune of about $?1 0,000. All 
of these programs are in jeopardy because oi lack of funds. 

These programs could be expanded with tremendous 
impact in accomplishing an integrated school system, as 
opposed to a racially balanced school system. With maps 
of the L.A. School District > I can show you the massive 
transportation costs involved in establishing racial balance 
[Tease don't misunderstand me or the los Angelos 
City School District. We believe in integrated education 
dj. superior education. We believe that the extracurricular 
mix of races, the lunch hour Ireaks, the classroom activ.it ie 
all have desirable benefits. But, the provision of adequate 
supplies, of professionally competent teachers, ot aneil 
‘lt-ry services is also an important comjjonent ot any edu- 
cational program, it; this poin , we cannot jusiily the 
withdrawrl of $40 million of that particular type of inpr. 
to accomplish a racial balance program. 

lic.ro Id Horowitz : I'd like, to rnak^ a few comments 

as a lawyer and as a parent. If the Los Angelos City 
School Board feels the way tliai you do, Nr. Canlrer, Dion 
that simply has not curie over in the City ol ^ os Anodes. 
Ihis is a very Serious problem J or school adm ini binders 



to keep in mind. As the basis for whal 1 am saying, let 
me give you a little check list that I made as you were 
speaking . 

testimony- - j believe that the testimony in the Crawford case 

Crnwford case 

from the school system bureaucracy, and I don't mean any t hi: 
derogatory, was, "We do not know if integrated education 
is of an advantage to minority children." 1 believe the 
superintendent of the (os Angeles City Schools said lie 
lud no opinion about that. 1 believe that the defense 
that the city school system made in that case was to res ■ si 
any kind of legal obligation to do anything about do facto 
segregation. The Jackson case in the Ricadenu Schools, 
in 1963, has been on the looks all those years. Has the 
Los A i igel.e s { ?oun t y Counsel J i sag reed with that decision 
aid been advising, school lovirds that they don't have to 
do an* ’thing about it? That came Lhrough in the Ion;, that 
the do' UnSt 1 look. 



Wb n Juuge Hi '.el son IvaT 3o< ] down his opinion, lhi.ro 
whs an annr ’uncement r ‘ ’ ' oi / ion to a; 'peal. People *s.v 
that there cow 1 i no; have I eon time to have road 1 ha- 
opinion txdore *he announce’ an to appeal appeared. dr 
phrasing of that appeal fror * h^ superintendent f s 
v/;>uld make one uucstit-n whether \ here is any roiiu-ni t::.ent 
to in 1 1 w yj 1 i o; , i n I >os At y u 1 e s . J v v ■ \ < i art ir. a to t ; y 1 1 
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90% of it was devoted to saying, "This is bad, and we 
are going, to have to appeal," and the last 10% was, 'but 
of course we are committed to integration." 'Uut simply 
belies the apparent commitment that is said to exist . 

I liave children in the Los Angeles City School System, 
and I have been interested to ask them what's going on 

in their classrooms about the Gitelson decision. Cur 
daughter came home one day and said, "We T re going to be 
bused next year across town." My question was, "Where 
did you hear that?" She answered, "Well, that's what 
all the kids are talking about." I asked, "What have 
you heard in your classrooms from your teachers?" and 
the answer was, "Nothing." Teachers may be afraid to 
talk about this in the classroom, but more importantly, 
which again belies any apparent ccmmi tment ol the City 
School System of as much integration as possible, the 
City School System has not tried o explain this to the 
children. 

II what you are saying about the loard is so, it 
heartens me tremendously because ^ had not believed Mat 
the city schools had such a commitment . I an piobab.lv 
very ill-inf onned about the board’s position because all 
I know is what I liave read in an analysis presented in 

the Gitelson decision. It seemed to me that the I os Angeles 
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City School System was doing everything it could to pre- 
vent the slightest kind of obligation being ieclared by 
the Judge to do something about de facto segregation. 

Gordon : 1 understood the assumption that it was 

not feasible because of cost factors, even if there were 
an obligation. But , the issue that really bugged me* 
and l spent thirty-five hours or. the witness stand* was 
that we did not have evidence in the social sc ie rices of 
the negative effects of segregation in the de facto situation, 
there was some assumption that de jure* as established 
in the original case, was sufficiently documented* though 
those of us who knew the evidence knew that was done under 
the most ord inary kind of evidence. Since then* social 
scientists have established massive evidence that any 
kind of segregation has significant negative effects on 
pupils. It disturbed me to have to support what: seemed 
to be a fairly well established principle, yet it was 
a major contention of the case. 

Gardner: In this case, ve had a confrontation between 

lawyers arid educators. I'm iv t sure that they cc.iimunicate 
on the same wave length at a] 1 I^et me give you a little 
bit of the history of the Board's position in the Oitelson 
case. 'Ihe case of Crawford vs. the Board of education aid 
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not originate in 1968, an, it did not originate as a 
petition for a mandamus or declaratory relief to determine 
the extent of integration or segregation in the Los Angeles 
schools and the remedies that must be applied to eradicate 
it* The ease began in about 1963 when the Board of Education, 
acting to improve inner city education and the educational 
opportunities of minority students, proposed to remodel, 
d comply with the Field Act, a classroom building at 
Jordan High School. Because Jordan High School was a 
de facto segregated school, 98 9 o black, the ACUJ sought 
an injunction to prevent the Board from making those 
inprovements. That is how the Crawford case began. 

Many of you know also that in the Civil Rights Move- 
ment since 1962 there has been a dramatic shift 
the issue of integration to the question of separatism 
or local control. This underlies Board actions in estab- 
lishing the Mex ican -American Commission ar.d the Black 
Education Commission. This is a charge in our whole 
ixody politic which we have had to live with over a period 
of L Lne . 

/\gainst that background, let me explain Poatxl actions 
in preparing to respond to the Crawford Petition. Sane 
members of our Board argued strenuously for savings "Demur, 
you can't establish that I have any legal obligation 
to even listen to you." The Board majority said, "No, we 



will not take that tack. We believe in integration oi 

the schools; here is our ad hoc committee statement of 

1962 to prove it; here is our December, 1907, statement 

of the Board of Education to prove it. Here are the 

things we have done within our meager resources since 

196? to prove that this is our policy." V/e will then 

say to the courts, "We believe in this program, but these 

are the issues whi^h justify our present degree of commitment . 

'Ibis is how the Crawford case came to issue, and this 

was the posture that the Board took. 

Having read the briefs offered by our side, I can 
testify that there is not one word in those briefs that 
departs from our posture. We believe in integration. 

Stepping over on the legal side apart from our educational 
commitment. we will argue that it has not yet been con- 
clusively proven that classroom achievement is to this 
measure affected by integration of the classes. But, 
we certainly will concede that educational objectives 
are better realized through the total "campus try" effects 
of the integration of the races in the public schools. 

Dr. Gordon, when we argued the nuts and bolts of the 
Colerrvan opinion during your testimony, I'm sut^e you were 
affected by counsel's attacks on certain minute educational 
or legal principles. But, you must understand that the 
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Ddsic philosophical posture of the school district was 
established by the Board of Education and was very well 
carried out in the briefs that our counsel provided during 
the trial . 

Mr. Horowitz, you mentioned your concern that well- 
informed teachers haven't been discussing the Gitelson 
decision in their classes. You are an excellent attorney, 
but I wonder if you understand the educational) process 
in the public schools. How can public school teachers, 
with all the problems they have, discuss in some meaningful 
way the 1f ins ,r and "outs" of such a decision? Very frankly, 
only attorneys such as yourself and educators such as 
Dr. Gordon seem to understand the Gitelson decision and 
i^eact other than emotionally on the total question. Of 
course, the emotion related basically to the fact that 
the Gitelson decision was a decision on racial balance 
and not integration. 

Participant : Mr. Gardner, would you define what 

you mean by "racial balance" and "integration. " 

Gardner : The court criticized us for not giving 

our staff any definition of "racial balance." We pointed 
cut that we cooperated very fully with the State apartment 
of Education as they developed Administrative Code Section 
/J-10 and 20-11. 
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Participant : Excuse me, this is rather an incredible 



statement. During the time that the Equal Opportunity 
Commission of the state was proposing to strengthen regulations 
through the State Board of Education, your staff was working 
against it. 

Gardner : V-ll, I was there. When the State Board 

of Education was developing Administrative Code sections 
20-10 and 20-11, one of our Board members, Mr. Chambers , 
went down to San Diego and said, "You can’t do this." 

At the same time, the Board was instructing the staff 
to cooperate in the development of these regulations. 

Participant : When these regulations were st lengthened 

or developed? They were established in 1963 and strengthened 
in 1968. 

Gardner: When they were strengthened in 1968, our 

staff was instructed by the Board to cooperate in that 
measure, and we had continuous inputs from staff on that 
question. 

Participant : As Executive Secretary of the E ate 

Commission, I can say that they acted counter to your 
direction. 

Gardner : At any rate, whatever definition you accept 

for racial balance, whether it is the plus or minus IS 
percentage points that we are debating now, or whether 
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it I.i the no less than 10 and no greater than bOo fcnnula 
that was offered by the petitioners in the Crawford case, 
the Gitelson decision in the Crawford case was a decision 
on racial balance. 

I want to show you a map of the Los Angeles District, 

'ibis is the end of the district at San Pedro. This is 
the north end of the district of Granada Hills, distance 
b 7 miles. This is the western boundary of the I os Angeles 
District at Venice, not counting the area where it 
sticks out into Canoga Par k or Topanga, distance 'h) miles. 

In his decision, Judge Gitelson dismissed the expert testimony 
of our staff that it would cost $40 million to accomplish 
his racial balance order. He totally disregarded , without 
any testimony in opposition, the sworn testimony of a 
witness. But, 1 want to show you a little bit of what 
that testijnony involved. 

'this overlay, the brown blotches on this map, rep- 
resent the Mexican-American pupil population in tho school 
district at the point where it readies 31* or greatoiw 
The black and brown minority pupil population is loss 
that 4% of the pupil population of the entire Son Fernando 
Valley. Horn this area here, the edge of tho 31 V black 
area, roughly Marshall High School, to Canoga Park is 
?8 mires. Fran any one of these points to Gram ’a Hills 
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it is about 26 miles, but not one word about busing. 

The court found that we hadn't made any good faith effort. 
After all, how could we justify this kind of attitude, 
when districts such as Oakland, Pasadena and Berkeley 
were really moving forward aggressively? By superimpc sing 
on Lhe Los Angeles District the Berkeley District, one 
senior high school, two or three junior high schools, 
and several elementary schools, you can see that a trans- 
portation program to accomplish integration in Berkeley is 
roughly equal to the voluntary busing program the IjOs Angeles 
District has financed for the last two years. 

Theron Johnson : I understand that the appeal of 

the Board of Education was based on Deal in Cincinnati, 

Uade County and Bell in Gary. Bell, you know, has been 
ovc turned. Why did the Board of Education choose those 
cases? there are about eight other decisions which not 
only dealt with the difficulty of feasibility in education, 
but also were more progressive in the approach to the 
educational question. Take, for example : Pontiac, Barksdale 

in Springfield, Benton Harbor, Manhasset, 151 in Phoenix- 
South Holland in the southern district in Illinois and the 
Norfolk case.* I ha a little curious as to why the Board 

Davis vs. the Scuool District of the City of Pontiac ; 

Bard sd al e vs. the Springfield School TlorrmTt tee ; Bony vs. 
the School District of the City of Benton Harbor ; Blocker vs. 
the Boar d of Education^ Fanhasset ,^lTew York ; UnTte3~htates vs. 
School District' 151 of Cook County ,1 iilnois ; Brewer vs. 
the School Board of the City of Norfolk, Virginia . 
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of Education took the position of M we have no responsibility , 
a position represented in the cases that the counsel picked. 

Gardner : When you argue a case, you don't pat all 

your eggs in one basket . As I said , several board members 
wanted us simply to demur to the issue. Though we entered 
a demurrer because we argued that there wa c no legal obligation 
flowing against us, we did net rest on the demurrer. 

We argued every one of the affirmative defenses, the defense 
of law, the defense of feasibility, all of these defenses 
that any lawyer worth his salt would he obliged to argue 
in behalf of his client. For some strange reason this 
can be done in a personal injury accident, or. . . 

Johnson : But, this is very different. 

Gardner: . . .a contract accident, or even a trust - 

busting case and not be misunderstood, but let a school 
district take this posture on such an explosive issue 
as desegregation and the enotional reaction is overwhelming. 

A school district with its counsel has an obligation to 
defend itself in every legitimate fashion just as surely 
as a man defends himself for 1 a breach of contract . We 
didn’t stand alone on BelJ vs. Gary or the dinciuirut i 
case. We cited cases that we felt supported our position, 
ihe opposition cited cases that supported their position. 

This is a veiy fair process that's caivied on. 
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-Johnson: VJ»i y did counsel for the ios Angelas Heard 



take the most restricted of positions? 

Gardner : Well, it f s my impression that they did 

not. The brief they offered to the court and the v cation 
were quite complete. 

Hor owitz : I sutmit , for all the school board and 

school administration people present, that there is a 
mighty difference between a governmental enterprise which 
is chained with violating the law and the position it 
should take in defending itself and someone defending 
liimself fran a breach of contract action or an automobile 
accident case. If the school board v?ere committed to 
the notion of integration, it need not have made the all- 
out defense that it made on every conceivable issue that 
arose in the case. These are social issues that dve tear I 
this country apart, md you dcn't try to win on even- 
little point that you can find. 

Gardner : I have to disagree with you as a concept 

of legal advocacy. Judge Gitelson, in his findings, was 
disturbed over the fact that we even resisted the suit. 

I ' ' jj'i r t l - how anybody who has a conviction of the value 
of the law and jurisprudence as a means of solving problem 
car say to anybody, whether he is a private citizen or 
a government agency, "You must not defend yourself on 
this issue." 
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P articipant : First of all, what is your to Lai budget 

for transportation? You mentioned you had a voluntary 
bus program, what is the amount of that? Secondly, you 
mentioned you had supplementary programs of sister classes 
for integral ion . If you had full integration with a busing 
program, vouldn r t the money from those projects be channeled 
into busing? If so, would tne $40 million figure still 
stand? 

Gardner: APEX is financed about $5QC,0C0 a year. 

The voluntary busing program is 0210,003 at the present 
budget. It is in jeopardy for next year because of the 
$41 million we have to cut out. For home to school cun .... . ir 
transportation and all sorts of other activities, the* 
total transportation budget for IjOs Angeles District . • ‘ 
the present time is about 012 million. In contrast to 
tane-to-school transportation programs offered in school 
districts across the state and ;he nation, the Ios Arre'rs 
District will transport a six year old first grader r. 
his class by bus at district expense only if he ha.' to 
v.aJl ?\ miles or more. 7 he vl? million program , in hi: *. \ 
c i that kind of a r onserative transportation ether: . 

Go, tbs £40 million is L-ased or. he capita lira tier ol 
the buses, the salaries* the mai:der,*inc< , the nainh *rtr«v- 
depots, arid so on, necessary to pit sore 1 ! 'r- 
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the load. 



Participant ; Is your $40 million figure on the same 



basis as 2k mile radius of walking to school or is it 
on a smaller radius? 

Gardner : No, that is based on integrating schools, 

on getting strident s from Fremont High School to Canoga 
E 3 ark, so that Canoga Park becomes an integrated high school . 
By using maximally the l-’TD routes, we can meet the no 
less than 10 nor more than SO'u figure of the petitioners 
in the Crawford case at a transportation program cost 
of about $12 million. However, that transfers the capital I- 
zation of extra buses in large measure to RTD instead 
of to the school district. So, the cost for busing for 
racial balance is still a bundle. 

Part icipant : I f d like to shift completely away from 

this subject. In Santa Clara Valley, we have about b0 y 000 
acres of land to develop. The school districts in our 
county have formed a council of superintendents. We hope 
to employ somebody to work with the city council and the 
planning conmission and pursue the notion of integrated 
housing, for example, scattered low income housing, in 
order to avoid the basic problem. What are the legal 
problems, and what can you people suggest that would help 
us in vorking with this housing? 

?? 
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Horowitz : In the present state ol the art, there 



is not much you can do under the law to insist that, there 
be integrated housing. We have not yet gotten to the 
point where we have the constitutional principles that 
would enable you, by ordinance or statute, to insist that 
people group themselves in a way that would end up with 
integrated schools. There are various ways oi trying 
lo do this by holding out incentives to people to do so, 
and I suspect that's what you are going to have to explore. 

Gardner : lYom my viewpoint, you are not going lo 

solve the school integration problem effectively until 
you attack it on this and all other fronts. We need national 
and community policies which draw on our' total resources, 
rather than just those of a public school sys-lem which 
is being increasingly deprived of its funds. 

Participant : What are the boaixl's social, political, 

and educational directions now while this case is in appeal? 

Gardner : Even before the (Yaw ford decision was handed 

down, we had requested the superintendent to devise strategies 
Lo meet the otate Board of Education guidelines, Administ. .rat ive 
Code 20-10 and 20-11. Because v:o needed to know the outcv*-e 
of t lie Crawford ca e, we pursued it to its conclusion 
lvfoi w 2 gettilig too deeply involved in those struUvies. 

Mu Horowitz felt that our icaeitcii to the decision came 



too quickly, but we were under no illusions as the case 
progressed about the direction in which the Judge’s ruling 
was tending. We have a meeting next Thursday at which 
we expect to receive from the superintendent recornmendat ions 
for resolving the problem. 

Participant : Are all of you using the same defini- 

tion of integration? Where does racial balance fit into 
that 9 You are in favor cf integration, but there is some 
'■argument over racial balance. 

racial balance Gordan : From my point of view, integration is quite 

is no t 

in Lc^ra t ion different from racial balance. 3oth have something to 

do with the numbers of children that attend schools together, 
but integration involves programmatic activities and the 
assurance that certain kinds of relationships are provided 
for in the context of schools. Integration would have 
something to do with inservice training, with what is 
happening to faculty, with what is happening in the com- 
munity and what the ccrmiunity is doing about It . When 
I use the term "integration,'’ 1 am concerned about the 
opportunity for children to have contact with each other. 

We should eliminate the massively separate ethnic or racial 
schools where children are in very large numbers together. 
But, getting those schools down to something like 
40 o by shuttling them out, 1 suspect is not , from an ducat ;o 
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point of view, what we are talking about. But, that is 
the minimum essential condition for achieving desegregation, 
not integration. 

Gardner : The most fundamental aspect of segregation 

is the racial isolation issue, the fact that children 
of all races are isolated from each other. An integration 
program should go a long way, hopefully, all the way, 
toward eliminating that feeling of isolation. What 1 
would describe as successful accomplishment of integration 
in some school districts, and certainly in a district 
that is confronted with the kind of geographic problems 
that we have, would result in something less thin the 
kind of racial balance in every scnool that has been talked 
about in the Crawford case. 

Cane of the techniques in our district to bring this 
about are increasing our AFi'X prelects, multiplying our 
PIK program, and multiplying our voluntaiy busing program, 
these strategies may accomplish, what v:e can del end an 
an integration program. At the same time, every individual 
school might not measure up to what we have talked at cut 
as racial balance. 

H art icipan t : How could the Gi tel son decision be 

achieved at a 10 and fO percentage under the present state' 
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guidelines? ur was it decided on a separate issue before 
the guidelines were established? 

Gardner : The Judge ruled in the alternative. He 

said, "Your first objective will be the state guidelines, 

± plus or minus 15 points. If, however, you can demonstrate 

1 0 and 50 

the infeasibility of that, then we will accept 10 and 
50." 

Participant : Does this establish for the state guidelines 

new alternatives for all districts? 

Gardner : No, the Judge T s decision, as I understand 

it, relied on the state guidelines, but he has no authority 
to alter the state guidelines. He can not order those 
changed, but he can offer an alternate to meet the needs 
of this particular case. 

Participant : I understood you to say that there 

was no feasible alternative to your present assignment 
program. By that I understood you to say you weren't 
simply talking about racial balance, but about a more 
effective alternative . Is that correct? 

Gardner : I never argued that. Judge (Vi. tel son never 

said a word about busing. He offered us no other alternative 
than racial balance by one of these two criteria. 

Participan t : I thought you said your defense was 

that there was r.o other feasible alternative. In asking 
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your staff to do a feasibility study, what standards have 
you given them with respect to grade structure and school 
size? 

Gardner: Over a period of years , we have evolved 

standards for site selections and standards for elementary, 
junior high and senior high school size. As a result 
of the ad hoc committee study in 1962, we cranked in the 
impact of racial balance in the schools as one of the 
factors to be used in site selection. 

Participant : Is this also a factor in determining 

school size? 

G ardner : No, v r e have sort of arrived at an optimum 

school size for elementary, junior high and senior high 
based on primarily administral ive criteria, not necessarily 
mciaJ balance. Hut, there are some mod if ioat ions on 
that because you may have some areas that requiiv eduodtjVna 
opportunity that cannot readily be cranked into a larger 
school operation. But, by and large, if you look at ' he 
Ixds Angeles rrap and the distribution of the racial strains, 
you will find that making a school N00 or VtQQ has little 
or no effect on the racial balance issue at a given school . 

Part icipant : If you didn’t say to the court that 

the rx 2 is no other feasible alternative, I have trouble 
understand i ng ..hat you did say. 



Gardner ; Explain to me what you mean by our saying 



"no feasible alternative," assuming that we saici it, which 
t don’t think we did. 

Fart icipant : Was there some other zoning pattern 

or some other grade structure that would have reduced 
racial isolation in your present system? I ask because 
Senator Cranston has been passing around figures which 
show that, of the majority white districts in the North 
and the West, Los Angeles has the lowest percentage ot 
blacks in majority white schools. I assume that s'.jrt 
of racial balance or busing there must be some other a lie: 'na- 
tive arrangement that would increase the number of blacks 
in majority white schools. 

Gardner: The criteria we have used for locating 

schools are the area we serve, the walking distance, the 
existence of natural boundaries, the canals, etc. In 
1GG3, we cranked in another dimension, the tendency of 
a giver: attendance area to create an integrated school 
situation. We asked the staff to give that very important 
recognition. When you talk about individual schools, 
you talk about Princeton Plans, parent schools, educational 
parks and so on. In the Los Angeles area, except for 
some notable exceptions, the migration line of the Mack 
residential wave across town is such as to dcstiv'V a lVinoeton 
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Plan in a period of usually less than two years, unless 
you keep moving the boundary across tours. 

Gordon : It might be fairly easy to reduce schools 

to less than 50% black, but.it is not easy to get no 
less than 10% minority in all schools. The movement of 
pupils, when you talk about integration in terns of no 
less than 10%, is a quite different alternative, not an 
acceptable one, but one which would be more feasible as 
an early stage in operations, but, 1 thin}', you would 
lave to agree that there was an absence of that kind of 
conrni tment to these somewhat more feasible alternatives- 
You are riding very heavily on APEX and those pnggrans 
which, handled as they are, make a veiy small dent in 
the total picture. 

Gardner : I.os Angeles, with its geography, has veiy 

few areas where you can irnploT:-^] 1 1 on a walking basis even 
a 50% figure. In a year or tv/cj> from not*:, vour pivgru”’ 

\y \ s been torpedoed by the migration o; the residential 
patterns across town. This is why at the risk of soundin', 
defensive we keep coming back to asking, "V.heu is someone 
going to do something about residential patten ns and e ther 
issues + hat somehow the school system is expected to resolve 
given less and less money from the state and its taxpayers 
to do its regular job?” 
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Participant : How does the proposal to divide the 

Ijos Angeles School System into some 24 smaller districts 
relate to this problem you are discussing? 

Gardner : It will intensify the desegregation question. 

You're going to find yourself confronted with an intensified 
concern about rigidity of assignment of teachers, tmnsfer 
policies, and to a large extent, perhaps less flexibility 
in moving from school to school across the district to 
accomplish integration. 

Horowitz : I think that legal theoiy is going to 

catch up with this situation. To the extent that lines 
between school districts become impediments to the integration 
of public schools, we are going to have judicial decisions 
saying that school district lines are not etched in stone 
by any means. 

Participant : Mr. Gardner, if you were writing national 

policy, what would you include that would really get at 
the basic issues and solve this national problem? 

Gardner: Certainly, we have to adopi national policy 

which establishes the eradication of racial isolation 
as a high priority objective of our whole system ot society. 

We re. j d a number of techniques for accomplishing that. 

The schools must do their bit; the municipalities, and 
counties and states t heir's in 
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terms of open housing oixjinances 



and incentives, of employment opportunities, and of g larantees 
If it’s providing the wherewithal for a school district 
to bus children within feasible limits to achieve integration, 
we've got to provide some resources for that. It represents 
a philosophical and financial commitment. 

Gordon : Certainly, you stop doing some things like 

providing incentives for maintaining segregation. r Ihe 
compensatory programs clearly make it more profitable 
for a school system to invest in a compensatory program 
lather than an integration program. So why not reward 
the district which would take on the problem of integration? 

feasibility Weinberg : I r d like to comment on feasibility and 

and 

de facto de facto. In the Fontiac decision in a Fedeml district 

court , the board pled that the busing program was not 
feasible because it would absorb of the total budget . 

As I remember your figure, the $40 million would be about 
7% of your total budget. The judge in Pontiac said that 
the argument or did not impress him ir the least as 
contrasted with the injury of continuing segregation in 
the system. Secondly, on the idea that do facto is adver *itioi 
that it just grows up, cn v:hich the Los Angeles ;oari 
apparently puts heavy emphasis, the fact is, in os. 1 big 
city after another, boards of education li ve taken actions 
to further segregation after having boon warned Out there 





were alternatives to the actions they took which woulc 
have lessened segregation. In most cases, the school 
boards ha^e consciously chosen the alternative thal would 
increase segregation, or at least not lessen it . This 
is liard to square with the theoretical idea of de facto 
segregation. 

I agree with Mr. Horowitz that the court some day 
will rule on school districts. But, in fact, the U.S. 

Supreme Court has already rule a on it, in the second Brown, 
1955, the implementation decision. r lhe court su’d thal 
a revision of attendance areas and of school districts 
should be considered. So we don't have to speculate. 

'fhe only question is, "Do you need it said again?" 

In the President's speech in March on desegregation, 
he too emphasized what the courts have said and what they 
have not said. What they have said, we will do; what 
they have not said, well, we just have to wait. As a 
matter of fact, there is a very important contradict ion 
in this kind of reasoning, and you can see it in the President' 
reasoning. He said, for example, that the 1 h S . Supreme 
Court has not ruled on the unconstitutional ity of facto 
segregation. At the same time, he said thet ^ Federal 
courts are agreed that all faculties have to be desegregated. 

As a r:a er of fact, the Supreme & rt has not ruled that 



at all. The only cases in which the Federal courts, 
including the Supreme Court, have ruled for faculty desegre- 
gation are straight out de jure segregation cases. Yet 
the IVesident had no difficulty in establ shing that evening 
March 24, a new legal principle; namely that while boards 
are not culpable in de facto segregation in terns of student 
they are culpable in terms of faculty. I support his 
conclusion, but I don 1 !* believe that it has any basis 
in logic at all. 

"Racial balance" is a tern that lawyer have invented. 
Lawyers are not simple-minded, but they believe in simple 
formulae . To have desegregation thrown at the court is 
not enough. You must have a quantitative formula; let's 
have a try at it. So, California has one, Robert Fenton 
in New York, as a consequence of the Allen Report in It? 64 , 
worked out another numerical appi’oach. In the State of 
Massachusetts, they have a very simple one; any minority 
school that is over half minority is unbalanced. r i?ns 
became politically significant when, in the l l Jl>4 Civil 
Rights Act, "racial balance" was made a bad word. \vhi ! r 
the Civil Rights Act says you've got to desegregate, it 
says you must not order racial balance. God knows what 
they are talking about. I think we should not rea-lx 
get svramped with that kind ol a pioblem. 
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Regarding the effects of segregation, I spent some 
time studying and writing a book on this topic, I've 
just prepared a second edition, and I tell you that the 
evidence is overwhelming. When you measure it against 
evidence in the social sciences, economics, political 
science, sociology, I believe you are bound to say it 
is pretty overwhelming evidence. 

Participant : I would like to see if Mr. Gardner 

would go on record to this supposition. Suppose you have 
figured your budget for the coming year. You have the 
funds available, and now you are offered $41 million more 
to institute the necessary busing programs. Will you 
and your board go on record as being in favor of it? 

Gardner: You may misunderstand me, but my answer 

has to be "no," if you put it in categorical terns. Put, 
you give me $41 million, and I'd be willing to bet you 
half of it that we can come up with a program that goes 
farther to accomplish real integration of the schools 
than just puttiiig it all into buses. 

Participant : If you can take half of it and develop 

a program , then why do you want $40 million? 

Gardner : There is a tremendous inclination to over- 

sir: pi if y in these areas. I don't -want to raise all the 
bogies about the thiiigs that will happen, thd happened 



in Washington, D.C. , that happ- ned in Chicago, that happened 
in various oilier areas, because I don't want ' u be painted 
into a corner on the side of lister Maddox, but, when 
we staid- talking about solving very complicated social 
problems by simplistic solutions, such as putting a whole 
lunch of kids on a bus and running them back and forth 
across town, wc are missing some very serious steps. 

I would far rather take that :dQ million, plow some of 
it into busing, some of it into multiplying A!TX projects, 
a lot of it into multiplying, our PIP, pny.ron, a lot of 
it into projects not yet devised, which our communi ty > 
our school people, our research specialists and our computer 
specialists can tell us will have sane hope. T will 
not respond categorically to a question, "Would you put 
it into busing?", because I think that a simplistic 
answer misses the nvirk. 

Participant ; 1 see now the reason for the di tel son 

report . 
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FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN DLSFXSHfJGATION AN!) 

EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OFIORTUNITY 

Gordon Stanton : The broad topic is Federal Activities 

in Desegregation and Equal Educational Opportunity. Since 
our resource persons this afternoon represent different 
Federal apartments and different titles, we thought that 
we would :.et. each introduce himself and give a brief sum- 
mary of his function. 'Jhen they will go on to your questions.. 

Frank IXmbaugh : My name is Frank [Xtnbaugh, Deputy 

Assistant Attorney General tor" the Civil Rights Division 
of the U.S. Department of Justice. I'm a law enforcement 
officer basically and have worked primarily in the South 
in trying to eliminate dual school systems. Dealing thivugh 
the courts, ve inteivene in private suits under Title IN 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and initiate cm ’ own suits 
under Title IV of the same ac* . 

'll lie IV authorizes the Attorney Ceneml of the United 
St, lies to initiate legal proceedings to desegregate school 
systems under certain conditions. The conditions air 
basically that he liavc a written complaint from a parent, 
that he ho convinced that the complaint is ;:.er itorious, 
that ho :e convinced t)wt the pump cannot initiate Ifg.il 




proceedings on his own behalf, and that; the filing of 
the law suit would materially further the orderly desegregation 
of the public schools. Title IX permits the Attorney 
General to intervene in existing law suits that alleged 
denials of equal protection of the law. These are basically 
racial discrimination law suits including those suits 
involving school desegregation. In that case, he must 
certify that the case is one of general public importance. 

1 l>elieve that it was under' that statute that we intervened 
in the Pasadena case. 

Part icipanl : Is there any distinction made there 

oe tween de facto and de jure V 

Dunbaugh : hot in the statute. 

T heron Johnson : J T m in the Office of bducalion, 

the chief of the Northern and Western Operations Pivnxh 
TitLe IV of Title IV of the Civil Rights Act. Title IV has two 

parts: one, vie can make grants to local school districts, 

to higher education institutions and to state edueativn 
departments for technical assistance persons and r r the 
re- training of teachers involved in desegregation; two, 
that we can give technical assistance to school district;, 
ihere is no compliance aspect to this part of tlx? operation. 

We operate at a funding level somewhere around 'll'.' million 
of pnDgram money. 
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Victor Labat : Victor Ijabat, Special Assistant to 



Title VI 
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the Director for Civil Rights. We are a Title VI <igency 
of the federal government established under Section 601 
of the Civil Rights Act ot 1964. Basically we are structured 
to investigate discriminatory practices, conduct compliance 
reviews and attempt to resolve noncomp] iance through negotia- 
tions. In the event of a refusal to correct noncompliance 
voluntarily, administrative proceedings for the termination 
of Federal financial assistance or the referral to justice 
rray be initiated. 

Ernest Robles : I'm the Senior Program Officer in 

the San Francisco regional office. 1 would like to stress 
the technical assistance role of Title IV. For this reason, 
we take our authority primarily from the first throe sec- 
tions of the Act, Section 403, 404, and 4GS, which are 
funding, au l he ^i ties. Section 4 03 represents the funding, 
primarily of State Departments of Education to establish 
Title IV units that dill deal with problems incident to 
desegregation at the state level. 'Ihcir functions primarily 
are to help in the planning, adopting and implementing 
of scIkxj! desegregation effoi ts at the state level. 

’ihe other section, 4 04, is th.e funding of t lie university 
and college Kused institutes which rare established to 
train t earlier s , administ raters and other school person: -.el 
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such as bus drivers, secretaries and nurses in problems 
incident to desegregation. Section 405 provides funding 
for local school districts for the training o; teachers 
and for the hiring of advisory specialists. As is implied, 
there has to be desegregation before there is ary money. 
Tnis has been our criterion primarily because of our fund in 
level. We cover Washington, Oregon, Nevada, California, 

Ari /.or ia , Ala ska and iiav/a i i . 

Fart lei pant : Can you give me some information about 

the bill in Congress now which seeks an appropriat ion 
of 0150 million this year, -5350 million next year, and 
then a billion dollars the next y^ar to aid school district? 
that arc desegregating? 

Johnson : There have been several problems on this 

bill over the past several months, as I understand it. 

Cne isree: "Will there be a program reorientation so 

that the various Departir.er.ts of Government out ol their 
present budgets 'contribute 1 to create the lund." At 
this moment, that issue lias not been nett. led. ;hr second 
question that came up is, "If there is monec, how much 

V . ■ 

is there and how is it going to be spent?" 

’there are three presently discussed criteria; one, 
the money would be available to school s that are under 
eour 1 order; two, that there would le money available 
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to school districts that voluntarily desegregated; an 1 
three, that money be available where there is a disadvantaged 
impact. That third, I understand, isn't toe acceptable. 

Another debatable issue was that there is no single 
pi f ' e of legislation dealing with funding, needs across 
the wide range of needs. Under Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act, there is money for technical assistance staff 
and for training. Under Title 1 of LShA, there is money 
for remedial and other services. Under NDI1A, you could 
get guidance factors. Under Title III of LSLA, you c^uld 
have innovative programs. So the debate was, "Do you 
go for new legislation, or do you put X amount of money 
over in certain titles?" And then how would you ad?; huster 
it? That lias been partly resolved in this fashion: lather 

than creating new legislation, the appropriation refers 
to previous legislation so that there can he financial 
support for things from the rental mobile units to 
community and public education efforts through plauring, 
evaluation, and guidance. The Office of education would 
administer this package. 

According to the press, the delate this morning in 
the Congress is on one single sentence which says that 
transportation can be funded except "solely to achieve 
racial tvtlance." It is s‘.5d tint some of the Congress 
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is a little irritated with the administration for including 
this phraseology. 

Part icipant r According; to the Wall Street Journal , 

segrega ted some desegregated school districts still p:\actice segregation 

desegregation 

For example, Negroes may be in one classroom or" one wing 
of a school and whites in another classroom or winf . 

What, if anything, is the Justice Department doing to 
remedy this situation? 

Dunbaugh : Well, the courts have said in the case 

of Jackson Parish, Louisiana that they cannot have classroom 
segregation. We'll enforce that. Ihe article took us 
to task for not doing anything about classroom segregation 
when the real problen there in Kemper County is that t ho 
plan doesn't disestablish the dual system. Only the black 
ter. th graders are in that high school. We took strong 
issue with that plan in the Fifth Circuit and asked the 
court to order a different organization of that school 
system. We lost, but it was a temporary plan just for 
this school year. We will again ask that the court reorgan k: 
the system for the next school year. 

Participant : Before the Pasadena decision core out , 

we had Trade a decision as a board to integrate the school 
system. Judge Real's decision came a week or so be lore 
the Gi tel son decision came. 'Ihe Pasadena Board decided 
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not to appeal; the IjOs Angeles foard decided to appeal. 

During the trial, we were as suited by Federal at torneys 

that there would be money to help Pasadena. After the 

trial we get word, "Sorry there is no money." Last week 

J received a reply to my letter to President Nixon from 

presidential Leonard Garment, no title, nothing but a signature, from 
eon.su 1 1 an t 

on the White House, saying that there is legislation done 

civi 1 Ki^liLs 

with Pasadena in mind that provides funds to help districts 
desegregate. What is going to be the position of the 
government? 

Johnson : Iri the bill that’s before the Congress 

now, you would come under "court order to desegregate.” 

If the bill passes, there would be money for a id e range 
of activities, for example, innovative pi vgrams, equipment , 
transportation , and inservice training. 

Participan t : In the meantime with word coming trom 

Washington there is not going to be any money , the district 
las moved ahead to \ ay the cost factors involved in integration, 
the approximately 0800,000 to a million dc . lars that it 
wjuld cost us in terms of transportation. With state, 
federal and private foundat * :>n fends, wo have got the 
district’s cost down to about a pci\> at and a halt of 
uur budget. 
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Johnson: The Federal government, in terms of legis- 

lating appropriations, has been only less remiss than 
your own state has been. When desegregation does take 
place, the necessary reorganization costs money, but, 
ihere is no place that you can get any money to move do si 
and looks, lor example. New York is the only state that 
his made s:me money available for that . If your state 
would dppix>ve it, you could re ad apt. your Title 1. :\s 

1 understand, California didn't like to oppruvv suck okir 
’Ih.e attempt in tins new bill is to put money into those 
categories where it has not been before. The thing thu! 
is likely to hold us up is that bugaboo of transport at ion 
Suddenly, we want to get off wheels. 

Participant : In that same legislation, are theiv 

any pro]. osod incentives for voluntary desegregation? 

J ohnson : Yes, t re voluntary is I Un «?. one would 

linve lo he real is tic and say that the whole thwart ol 
this in realty to help the f-ouluern districts that are 
under 1 court order. Voluntary cuegcry alter a !J, 

Isn't too frequent in this country anywav. 

Fart ici^ranf : V.'e were studied by the V .} . 'office 

of Fducation out of the Tm Francisco oil ice fourteen 
months ago. Supposed ly> the ic-porf is in Wishing* on. 

Wit v;c haven't had i* vet. V.’e were told t i i f we could 
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get absolutely no funding through HEW until thero was, 
in fact, a plan formally approved by the board. I'm wonderiiu 
how that squares up with what you said earlier, that in 
Lhe planning stage prior to the time of irnplementat ion 
I hero can be some r unding available. 

John son: .1 think your relerenee is to funds in Title IV 

ol the Civil Rights Act, because Congress lias never 1 appro- 
priated any money for 1 those costs which are involved with 
desegregation, voluntary or under court order. Cm 1 legis- 
lation says that we can fund a desegregation plan or tire 
problems which are incident to that. Your IxmixI hasn't 
decided yet whether you're going to desegregate or not. 

We in Title IV will have to wait for the approval ol your 
plan by the board. 

ba rd ic i pant : Did yen 1 say that nobody really deseg- 

rega it? s w I t } iou t court order? 

Johnson: No, I suggested that the number of school 

districts in Northern arjd Western states that have vol- 
untarily made the decision to desegregate are relatively 
t ew. 

bard icipant : What is your ice ling a l out that from 
’gout' position? In other words, wiry, or how should it 
1x3 differv.nt? 
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Johnson: Having been a superintendent myself and 



having gone through that training, I know that superin- 
tendents are rather effective technicians . But, none 
of our training ever helped us face this particular issue 
in education. I think that's one thing. I think a sec- 
ond matter involved is that we've gotten so involved in 
this country in what's called local control that we’ve 
begun to believe that myth, and states have not taken 
their leadership role. Hie two arms of government, both 
the Federal and the State arm, have not used their many 
sanctions on the issue of race in education. 

On the other hand, elective boards have a difficult 
time because of the strong pressure from their constituency, 
'[hey have not been supported by the state or by the Federal 
government. I think, by and large, that the administrative 
staff within school districts has not been able to mar- 
shal the educational pants of it. I don't know any edu- 
cator who would say publicly any more that you can have 
good education in isolation. But, we want definitive 
research on the "goodness" of integrated education. If 
we in education operated on that basis for everything 
else we do in a school day, we'd have to toss the wliole 
thing out. So here we are worrying "should we or shouldn't 
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we?" rather than asking "how do you do it in an educationally 
sound way?" 

Participant : In instances where one board adop:ed 

a plan for desegregation and then a new board revoked 
Lin: plan, which plan would be upheld? 

1 )unbaugh : The court will tell the new board what 

the law requires of it and require them to do that. 

Johnson : There is a specific case on thatj Denver. 

The Denver board adopted a partial desegregation plan. 

A new board was elected, and they revoked the plan. Inmedialoly, 

attorneys took them into court, and Judge Doyle signed 

an injunct ioii on the board which was upheld. The opinion, 

in short, was that a board rescinding a desegregation 

plan was making a racial decision which brings it under 

the Fourteenth Amendment. As I understand it, a number 

of school districts are being advised by their counsel 

that once you rake a decision and rescind you're going 

to be in court immediately. 

Participant : In seeking clarification of transportation 

and busing, I r ve heard several conflicting reports iron 
different sources. Which is it, does the government forbid 
or encourage transportation for the process of integration? 

Johnson: Well, you name the address in Washington, 

and then you can get the word on thar . It also depends 
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on what newspaper you read. Seriously, a lot of money 
in Title 1 , ESLA, has been used for busing* some for desegre- 
gation. Transportation, by and large, is paid by states 
and local districts. 

There has been a lot of debate in terms of HEW plans 
under Title VI in the South. The HEW plans in the South 
that have been either submitted or approved have usually 
reduced the amount of busing. It was amazing how many 
miles black kids and white kids had to go to stay away 
from each other. It’s fantastic the amount of money that 
the states were putting into it. One would have to observe 
that "busing" is just one of those very emotional woids 
which lias now preceded sex and religion as a conti overs ial 
subject . 

Participant : I have heard that busipg for the pur- 

pose of desegregation is specifically forbidden by law. 

Dunbaugh : Let’s put it this way, the appellate courts 

Ivweri’t said that busing is constitutionally required. 
However, although it isn’t a widely accepted judicial 
principle at this point in history, some district courts 
luve said that you hive to cross-bus to achieve integration. 
Additionally, if the school board decides to bus, there 
is no prohibition against it. The ’64 act doesn’t say 
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what it's alleged to say. People say that it forbids 
busing. It does not. 

After establishing that the Attorney General can 
initiate a lawsuit , the act says* "nothing herein shall 
empower any official or court of the United States to 
issue any order seeking to achieve a racial balance in 
any school by requiring the transportation of pupils or 
students from one school to another or one school district 
to another in order to achieve such racial balance, or 
otherwise enlarge the existing power of the courts to 
insure compliance with constitutional standards." 

All this says is, that Congress, in authorizing the 
Attorney General to start a lawsuit, did not mean to tell 
the courts that Congress wanted racial balance regardless 
of whether* it; was constitutionally required. f l hey weren’t 
authorizing the court to do something tliat the court wasn’t 
already authorized to do under the Fourteenth Amendment . 

And if the court decides that the Fout^teenth Amendment 
requires racial balance, then the court is going to order 
busing to achieve racial balance. The act doesn’t prohibit 
the court from doing that. 

Robles : This is probably the most quoted clause 

in the Civil Rights Act. The interpretation that we have 
from our regional general counsel is that this is a restriction 
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on us as Federal. officials; that is, that wo cannot go 
and lell the board that it is going to do it this way, 
but that the board can order or can have busing in order 
to accomplish desegregation. 

Participant : We’re developing a desegregation program 

which probably will involve cross -transportation, but 
we'i^e also in a tight budget situation. In a year or 
two from now, we may eliminate transportation. Are we 
apt to get a lawsuit slapped at us saying we have a desegrega- 
tion plan, but we’re making it unworkable because we're 
not providing transportation? 

Johnson: I will say, "Yes." And you're likely to 

gel a suit from some other citizens that will sue you 
on the count that the board should not have thought of 
eliminating segregation in the first place. We're getting 
very close, lawyers tell me, to the court saying segregation 
for whatever reason is in violation of the Fourteenth. 

1 understand that a number of members of Congress have 
considered changing the Civil Rights Act to say that isolation, 
for whatever reason must be dealt with, and get away from 
racial balance, get away from segregation and the whole 
thing. In fact, there are a number of court cases that 
deal with it on that matter, 

Participant : has President Nixon been protected 

from that assumption? 
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Jjunbau^h : In seeing that racial isoJalion is a bad 

thing, Mr. Nixon agreed with the Kerner Commission arJ 
with the Civil Rights Commission. He says that school 
boards should do what they can to minimize the racial 
isolation. He also says that he doesn't think the whole 
burden should be on the school board. There are situations 
that make it virtually impossible for the school board 
to eliminate racial isolation. 

Johnson : What impact would it have on open housing, 

if there were no relationship between where you resided 
and where you went to school? As Meyer Weinberg, 's research 
pointed out., the neighborhood school didn't coine into 
the literature until 1954, interestingly enough. Reseaivh 
on housing and residential stability in other than your 
40 major cities indicates that desegregating a school 
has a great impact on residential development. Go back 
and read the Grier's studies. For reasons that are hard 
to explain now, the idea was created in public education 
that if you bought in a certain place you could then go 
to a particular school. In a number of school districts, 
housing hasn't been an issue after the Board of Ikiucation 
once decided who goes to school with whom, whei\2. 

Participant ; Assuming that our district is segregated 
and we are taken to court, what liabilities and financial 
penalities could result from that suit? 
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Dun bau gh : Since it's not a criminal suit, we don't 



seek to impose criminal sanctions against you. We ask 
the court to require you, with the assistance of Title IV 
people , to develop a plan for desegregation in your school 
system. School boards are required to do whatever is 
educationally sound and administratively feasible to minimize 
racial isolation. That may mean that, having done all 
that you can to minimize it, there may still renain some 
racial isolation. 

Participant : I am talking about enforcement. If 

you have a law, you have standards to observe. If you 
fail to observe those standards, there are certain penalties 
that result if you are found guilty for violation of standards. 
I haven't seen any standards here for segregation or desegre- 
gation . 

Dun ba ugh : I was suggesting that you need to examine 

the various alternatives available to you in terms of 
redistricting, changing the grade structure, adopting 
different policies with respect to school size. These 
devices would permit you, within the bounds of feasibility, 

do Iso la t ion to minimize the racial isolation in your sdiool district. 

i) nd 

equalization Beyond that, the next thing we look to is whether the 

students of the minority group are getting the same educational 
benefits that the white students are getting. We look 
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to output, particularly in those schools that remain minority 
schools, if any do. This is an area we are just beginning 
to explore, and lawyers need advice from educators as 
to the remedies which should be enforced. 

The Federal government has not been as active in 
the North and the West as i" has in the South, because 
the problem in the North and the West is a little different 
problem than the one we have been dealing with in the 
South. There we were dealing with the classic dual system 
where two schools serve the same grade in the sane communi ty . 
That situation is being eliminated and will largely be 
eliminated by next fall. Somewhere between 80 and 100 
school districts out of the 1500 in the South are left 
uncommitted. They’re either not in litigation or not 
committed to a voluntary plan for desegregation. We'll 
g^t that problem behind us very quickly, and stain to 
look harder in the urban areas, North, West and South. 

Participant : In the area of legalisms, what are 

your measures for output, and how do you enforce then? 

llunbaugh : I don’t know. I came to try to fiixi out. 

Participant ; Ultimately the question has to be faced, 
those of us who deal seriously in the realm of educational 
opportunities for youngsters are faced with legal defini- 
tions. Sven when you mention the wc d ’’output, 1 ’ do you 
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know if it is really equal . It seems to me that this 

is an enormous bog to get into, and we wouldn't know 

Jjow to approach it. I am thinking of an instance where 

a district would actually he in court on outputs. So 

you have no ultimate weapon to coerce equality of opportunity, 

do you? 

Punlaugh : Well, I think you do. First of all, courts 

can't just dogmatically hand down a lot of principles 
that are going to be applicable to everybody. 

Participant : Well, I would suggest that we are on 

a hang-up of assuming that the process of integration will 
natural ly bring forth equality of opportunity within 
the institution. Would measurements even be necessary? 

Punbaugh : I think that if a school system has, in 

effect, racially balanced its students, then it isn't 
going to get looked at about outputs anyway. It is a 
practical matter. 

Johnson : If one would do cost accounting where you 

lave racial separation, you will find a differential, 
having out Federal money, your black schools spend less 
per pupil than your white schools. 

Stanton: I vxxild like for the group to discuss two 

things. Let's consider lljeron's quest ion, "What if there 
were no relationship between housing and schooling?" 
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Also since you panelists have been to other conferences 
like this, I wondered if you would compare this conference 
with others, for example, those being held in the South? 

Dunbaugh : I’ve attended meetings throughout: Die 

South. In each place, we’ve notified the remaining school 
districts that they would have to get into compliance 
by next September. Those meetings are easier than this 
meeting for me, because in those meetings T can. tell then 
pretty clearly what they have to do and when they have 
to do it. They are on borrowed time now as far as the 
courts are concerned. Any continuing segregation they 
have had since February 1 has been in violation of C arter 
vs . West Feliciana Parish School Board . 

This meeting is harder because we are exploring an 
area where the courts are uncertain. All I can do is 
take the standards that we have applied in the South and 
continue to apply them here. The school district’s first 
obligation is to make every reasonable effort to minimize 
racial isolation. If they still have racial isolation, 
then they must see whether they are doirg enough for the 
kids in all-black schools or all-Chicano schools. Tliose 
kids must be getting the same educational opportunities. 

Though the government hasn’t adopted a policy on 
output, it seems sensible to me to talk about it. We’ve 
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got to figure out how to measure results; we f ve got to 
find answers that we don’t have now. I hope that we will 
find answers in a few months. I will say this al.out timing, 
it won’t be long before we’ll be able to come back and 
tell you that your time has run out. 

Hartley : Has there been any shift of personnel to 

the North? 

Dun baugh : There is some beginning of a shift now. 

Title VI made a shift a year ago though. 

Labat : There is an increase in personnel in regional 

offices in the North and in the West at the present time. 

Participant : You seem to be saying that we have 

several laws that mandate integration and racial balance 
in schools. What if you had a situation where technically 
you nray be imbalanced, but the people like it and the 
kids, as far as they are concerned, have equal educational 
opportunity? I thought for 1 a minute you were saying that 
that would be acceptable. 

Du nbaugh : Since you are subject to California laws, 

you will presumably have to follow California’s formula 
for racial balance. But, as a matter of Federal law, 
there is nothing at this point that requires racial balance. 
It's just not there; the courts haven’t said tdiat . 
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Borrowman: Do you anticipate that either through 



legislation, Justice Department action or litigation that 

ills i ric t there will be an assau] t on district boundaries? 

boundaries 

Dunbaugh ; In some Arkansas cases where theie were 
ue jv- Nations, the courts said that the distinct 

bounds 1 d have to give way. However, I don f t know 

how dish ’ ' in Caliiornia got drawn. If we 

see an all-w, strict next to an all-black or an all- 

Chicano district, then we are going to look for reasons 
why and for possible remedies. 

Participant : Our boundary lines we^ drawn by the 

State Legislature. But how are the district boundary 
changes going to be brought about? 

Dunbaugh: I am g ’essii T ,, as ~ lawyer does from time 

to time, that someone might read the Fourteenth Amendment 
and find out that it is directed to the ,tate. They might 
sue the state and ask the court to order the stab to 
desegregate its schools, If that requires changing the 
district lines, that’s what it requires. 

Johnson: The first assault should be on the differ- 

ential amounts of money behind each pupil . There are 
two cases on that already. Based on an old state law, 
the state education department in Ohio disassembled a 
black school district, assigned the students 10 adjacent 
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districts arid reapportioned some of the tax base and taxes. 
Everyone knows that the present suburban-urban districting 
makes no educational sense. The best prediction that 
I have heard is that within ten years that will go, and 
it will be on tne one man-one vote principle applied in 
a new context. 

Weinberg : In the state of Michigan, the governor 

has recommended that local financing of schools be replaced 
by a statewide property tax. This mil do away with the 
problem of referendum. 

G ordon ; In the area of de facto segregation, what 
is the time schedule for further clarification in terms 
of pending cases? 

Dunbau gh ; In the Memphis case. Chief Justice Burger 
expressed the view that the court ought to direct itself 
to these questions. It T s possible that it could cone 
up next term. I vjould. not expect it to be heard until 
fall and decided until winter or spring. It could come 
up in the Little Rock case in which a zoning plan offered 
by the Little Rock School Board was turned down by the 
Eighth Circuit because it didn’t accomplish enough desegrega- 
tion. However, the guidelines about what was required 
were not very clear. It could come up in the Singleton 
case in Jackson, Mississippi, in which the judge put together 
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a composite of an HEW plan and a school board plan, includ- 
ing geographic zoning and pairing. Though its standards 
were unclear, the Fifth Circuit rejected the plan because 
it left too many all-black schools. It could cane up in 
the Tampa case. Ihe Fifth Circuit held 1‘hat where equi- 
distant zoning ended up in all-black zones the board would 
lave to pair at least along the fringes to try to reduce 
the racial isolation. These cases have been decided by 
the circuit courts and could be taken up to the Supreme 
Court and heard next tenm 

Stanton: You sijggested that the dual system could 

be wrapped up by next year*, that is 17 years after Brown. 
Ai-e you also suggesting an equivalent time table for de 
facto? 

Dunbaugh : I would expect not. In the Holmes vs. 

desegrega to Al exander case, the Mississippi case, we asked for a delay, 
now 

but the Supreme Court turned us down. At that time, many 
of the justices made it clear that they thought it was 
a mistake to talk about "all deliberate speed" in 19b 1 *, 
and they wished they hadn't done it. 

Johnson : In studying a number of school systems 

across the North and the West, I have yet to find a place 
where there is "nure" de facto segregation. In my opinion, 
there is no such thing as de facto. Decisions on school 
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building size, on where sites were chosen, etc., have 
been made by boards where there have been other choices. 

I am not suggesting that all of these decisions were racially 
motivated, each individual act, but the combination of 
all these acts and decisions would lead any reasonable 
man to conclude that this was not accidental. In terms 
of attendance areas where you have population change, 
you will find a free-transfer area in almost every district, 
an escape clause for whites. Or you will also find that, 
if it r s a growing district, there have been decisions 
on where schools should be built and on sizes of schools. 

Participant : If you define every board decision 

as de jure, then by definition everything is de jure. 

To defend some of our ancestors, I W3uld suggest that 
it would be difficult to establish the intent of bigotry 
or racial discrimination in many past school board decisions, 
even though it nay have ended that way forty years later. 

I think that the de facto concept is still a legitimate 
one . 

J ohnson : You will have to note that in Northern 

and Western court decisions, leaving the Southern court 
cases out, that this so-called legal distinction between 
de jure and de facto has almost been obliterated. 
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ward, and it seems to me that what the Fifth Citouit was 
saying in the Jackson and in the Tampa case was that the 
school board should look at the alternatives available 
to it and pick out the one that minimizes racial isolation. 
That's the present obligation, and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment prohibits the school board from adopting a policy 
of minimum desegregation. The board must pick out, among 
the alternatives that are available and feasible, the 
one that does the most. The feasibility question is a 
question of fact, and they have to litigate what is feasible 
and what isn't. 

Participant : It f s taken seventeen years for the 

legal ramifications of de jure segregation to catch up 
with us. The nitty-gritty of this conference is the dis- 
tinction between de facto segregation and de jure. In 
my viewpoint, I see none. 

Participant : In terns of at least the West, much 

of the legal aspects seem confused and undetermined. 

The Federal government encourages the local school to 
take a specific stand and select the best alternative, 
but that puts school boards on the spot because so many 
communities are saying, "Well, where is your evidence 
for what you say you have to do? What exactly do you 
have to do?" 
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Labat: Let me read a section of the Civil Kit hts 



Act which refers to the enforcement activities of Title VI. 

"No person in the United States shall, on the grounds 
of race, color, or national origin be excluded from partici- 
pation in or be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance." This refers to the local 
school districts and to the state departments of education 
not only in the field of school desegregation, but in 
any program accepting Federal funds. 

I am sure that your experiences in dealing with Title VI, 
the enforcement arm of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, have been extremely limited. There have 
been investigations in certain California school districts 
up to a point by Title VI. If our investigators find 
that discrimination is severe enough, they can recommend 
to the Office of General Counsel in Washington that certain 
steps be taken. Your option is to negotiate with Title VI 
to eliminate the disparities that exist within your school 
system, or you rray go the route, you might want to fight 
it all the way. In this case, there is a possibility 
that your particular district could have all its Federal 
funds terminated, if you do not comply after a certain 
period of administrative proceedings . 
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J 'd also like to say that in terms of school deseg- 
regation court proceedings coming out of the different 
circuits in the South, almost every aspect of desegregation 
has been acted on. For the rest of the nation, there 
are more or less clear-cut court decisions and opinions 
detailing what you can and cannot do in terms of eliminating 
discriminatory practices within your school system. These 
could be good guidelines for boards of education and superin- 
tendents to use. 

Participant ; Much of what we’ve been asking about 
is how far we can go before we get caught. There must 
be higher motivations for all these people of good will 
on school boards and in administrative positions, I'm 
not so sure that our panel couldn't help us to act on 
that level rather than one of reacting when we get in 
a bind. 

Participant : Most of us here in California received 

from the State Board in December a letter telling us that 
we had to desegregate any school that was not racially 
balanced. So, most of us went ahead and did the best 
we knew how. Then the State Board came cut and took that 
all away, and the boards wonrered what they should do. 

We went to a Princeton plan, but we are small enough to 
do this. Because of the State Board's decision, one of 
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our iioard members, a lawyer, thought we should go back; 
to the people. Ihe State Board does not in any way help 
any Joan d in California. 

Participan t : Earlier it was stated that the Slate 

Department of Education would be mandated to take action 
on equal education. Will that mandate require equal ex- 
penditures for students regardless of race or other factors? 

Johnson : The U.S. Commissioner of Education sent 

a memorandum to chief state school officers that said, 
in essence, "There has to be equal expenditure for your 
majority and minority students before you can utilize 
Title I." Within a few days, the Congress, however, passed 
a regulation which said that school districts that were 
using Title I to supplant local funds rather than supplement 
wculd have two years to ccrne into compliance. So Congress 
used an amendment which stopped Executive action. 

Participant : Federal guilelines do not raquiix? balance 

in schools, but they do require the minimization of racial 
isolation. Therefore, is it also the law of the land 
that we should employ, where necessary, compulsory attendance 
zoning in order to minimize racial isolation? 

Dunbaugh : If that is the way you ordinarily assign 

students, by compulsory attendance zoning, then that is 
what you employ. 
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Partic ipant : Therefore, if busing were provided 

depending on where you were living, then compulsory cross- 
busing would become the law of the land in that case. 

Dunbaugh : It is very hard to deal with any situation 

hypothetically. You just have to look at the facts in 
every school district. 

Participant : Let's take a specific one, a large 

school distinct both in numbers and geographical area. 
Minority groups live in one particular area. There is 
a ghetto, and schools have been built in that ghetto area. 
Thus, they are segregated either by de jure or de facto. 
There is a district policy to provide transportation if 
you live beyond a certain distance from the school. If 
we move then to de-isolate those schools, and in order 
to do so must force people to go to something other than 
a neighborhood school, then what is being required is 
forced busing. This is true as long as the normal busing 
policy is kept, i.e., if you live beyond a certain point 
you were entitled to busing. 

Dunbaugh : Presumably, if you live beyond a certain 

point, there is no school in your neighborhood. 

Participant : Well, suppose that your neighborhood 

includes attending school across town; that's your neigh- 
borhood for a school. You're assigned to a schoo] across 
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town to bring about racial balance cr de -isolation, 
am not sure how you can really isolate compulsory assignment 
and* perhaps* transportation of students from the principle 
of racial balance or eliminating racial isolation. 

Dunbaugh : Well* I think the difference is really 

a matter of approach. Seme people have tried to approach 
this thing from a result standard* a result test. A district 
in Georgia tried that. The Pasadena Board used the result 
test saying that no school should have mere than 50% minority 
students. California apparently has used a plus or minus 
15% result test. That’s one way to do it* but the problem 
with that is that it doesn ? t take into account the individual 
circumstances of a particular school district. 

There is a district in Florida where you have an 
isolated conraunity out in the middle of the Everglades. 

You can’t get that 15% plus or minus there unless you 
bus the kids 50 miles which doesn’t nrake sense to anybody. 
That’s, the reason I don’t particularly care much for the 
result test, and we haven’t applied the result test when 
we’ve gone to examining plans that have been offered in 
court. We look at the plan, the demographic information* 
the information on where the schools are located and what 
the capacities are, and we try to determine if there aren’t 
some fairly simple alternatives rhat would improve the 
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picture. In the Green case, the Supreme Court used that 
standard to some extent. It said that where there are 
readily available alternatives that would do a better 
job of desegregating, the school board has a substantial 
burden to justify its preference for the least effective 
alternative. The Fifth Circuit has started to use this 
test, and it's the one chat makes the most sense to me. 

That means that the school board has an obligation to 
find out what the alternatives are. You don’t end up 
with a result of racial balance necessarily. 

Johnson: May I ask a question? This panelist is 

a little confused. You said this board of education passed 

neighborhood a neighborhood school policy. How did it define neigh- 
school 

borhood schools? 

Participant : Well , if you live in a certain area 

you attend the school closest to where you live. 

Johnson: It defines neighborhood school by geography 

and mileage. What’s your mileage? 

Participant : It varies greatly depending on how 

thick the population is. 

Johnson : So your neighborhood scJiool is a sliding 

definition. That’s interesting. 

I Xinbaugh : There's a real difference to me if you 

talk of assigning a child to the school across the street 
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from his house and assigning a child to a school thirty 
miles away. If you have a child out in the boondocks 
who must be bused thirty miles, then it's unreal to say 
that he has a neighborhood school. In determining what 
school to assign him to, you may well have to take race 
into account. 

Participant : Whether you provide busing or not, 

we have found that voluntary enrollment systems do not 
achieve our objective. It doesn't bring about this balance 
or rani sol at ion. It seems to me that tne only other alterna- 
tive is compulsory. You must force people to attend schools 
other than the one they would prefer to attend, or that 
they would normally attend by location, in order to bring 
about this balance. 

IXinbaugh : I'm not sure what you mean by "normally, 

by their location." You are right about forcing them 
to a school they ray not prefer to attend. 

Participant : Let's suppose there is room in a school 
next door, but you said, "You can't go to that school; 
you must go to a school way across town or sanet.here distant 
from there." 

bunbaugh : We haven't seen that. 

Participant : I'm asking, "Is compulsory attendance 

at schools other tlvin those preferred a part of the law 
of the land now?" 
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Johnson : Look at your state statute, who has the 
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responsibility for assignment to buildings? 

Partic: pant : The school board. 

Johnson : Right. So every tine you assign somebody 

to a building you are forcing them to go there. So I 
presume then, what you call force is already the law of 
your state. 

Participant : Yes. Now, is it the law of the land 

to come in and change that where it results in racial 
isolation, to force a school district to change their 
assignment in such a way that you no longer have racial 
isolation? 

Johnsor : Well, I would guess that all your school 

boards would have to do is to redefine neighborhood schools. 

Participant : Would you as a panel, speculate on 

the likelihood of elimination of racial isolation becoming 
the law of the land? 

Dunbaugh : From Brown, 1954, until Jefferson County, 

1966, the courts were talking primarily about the right 
of the individual black student to a desegregated educa- 
tion. As a result of that, plans proposed by school boards 
had to do with opening up the white schools to attendance 
by black students. Basically, they were transfer plans. 

Free choice was an extension of that. In Jefferson County, 
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the courts, focusing on the system as a whole, proposed 
that what was required was not simply that the school 
board had to make wuite schools available to black students, 
but rather that what the school board had to do was to 
entirely reorganize its system; faculty, transportation, 
student assignments, e>rtracurricular activities; to rrake 
it a unitary system that did not have racial overtones 
in it. With the change of that focus, we come to the 
Green case by the Supreme Court in 1968, which really 
affirmed that point of view. We are now talking about 
school districts converting from dual to unitary. 

At some point, we nay see a shift back to talking 
about the right of the individual student. If the courts 
were to adopt the view that every individual student has 
the right to an integrated education, then the de facto 
housing patterns won't stand in the way of the right of 
that student to attend an integrated school. The courts 
will probably care out with racial balance. 

Another possible wiy that the courts might emphasize 
racial balance, it seems to me, is the equal educational 
opportunity idea. So far v?e are not requiring racial 
balance, rather if you are ending up with all-black schools 
you had better be sure that the kids in those schools 
get as good an education as any other kid in the system. 



I say this because , if the courts are frustrated time 
and time again in their efforts to achieve an equal op- 
portunity for the black kids in the all-black schools, 
they may turn to racial balance, not as a constitutional 
requirement , but rather as a matter of relief, saying 
this is the only way that we can get the school board 
to stop cheating the black kids. We've ordered them to 
stop cheating, and they still cheat. The only way we 
can stop them is to racially balance. 
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Afternoon Session 
May 25, 1970 



Resource People 
Mr. Reuben Burton 
Mr. Ted Neff 



STATE ACTIVITIES IN DESEGREGATION AND 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

Stanton : At the end of the morning, we were asking 

specific questions about the position of the State of 
California. To continue along that line, we have with us 
Mr. Reuben Burton and Mr. Ted Neff. I hope that you gentlemen 
will feel free when the "what do you do?" questions come 
up to throw it back to this group and say, "Okay, what do 
we do?' 1 

Participant : Before we begin, I want to share some 

of my feelings with you, not for your reaction unless you 
feel motivated to do so. A few of the basic issues of this 
conference are falling along the wayside. We have touched 
upon the ideas of good faith, as judged by the courts, 
being demonstrated by the local boards in their efforts 
towards desegregation. There is another side to this 
aspect of judging of the board’s good faith, that of the 
black consumers in your school districts. 

To many of your black consumers, de facto and de jure 
segregation are nothing more than the white man’s terms 
to cloud the real issue. The issue is that black children 
are receiving Unequal education to white children in 



segregated schools. We have had lengthy discussions 
about the legal ramifications of desegregation, such 
as what kind of penalties can we expect, and about forcing 
people, and I am sure that meant white people, to attend 
schools they do not want to attend. The government seems 
to be picking on schools when there are other areas of 
segregation such as housing, jobs and so on. There was 
great ambiguity and double talk about segregation on 
the part of the Los Angeles Beard of Education. The 
disproportionate concern with the laws and guidelines 
of desegregation implies that the school districts with 
these concerns are looking for the minimum amount that 
can be done for desegregation rather than fer the maximum 
use of resources to end racial isolation in the schools 
with all possible speed. All these years, black people 
have had an unshakeabie faith in the powei^s of public 
education. If this kind of rhetoric and this kind of 
concern are filtering down to your local communities, 
it cannot help but erode at that faith in public education. 

Stanton : Do I hear any reactions now. . .If not, 

Reuben, why donH you describe your assignment? 

Reuben Burton : I am a Consultant with the Bureau 

of Program Development, Division of Compensatory Education, 
State Department of Education. 1 hope we won't lose 



sight of what was just said. There are five bureaus 
in the Division of Compensatory Education. I am concerned 
with program development, particularly Title 1 , of the 
Elementary-Secondary Education Act. 

Ted Neff : Consultant in the Bureau of Intergroup 

Relations, in the Department of Education. The Bureau, 
established in 1964-65, grew out of a concern in 1958 
that certificated personnel in California, especially 
minority certificated personnel, were subject to various 
kinds of denials of equal opportunity in the educational 
employment picture. 

In 1963, the Legislature passed Senate Bill 170 which 
said: In problems in school attendance practices related 

to ethnic distribution of pupiJs, school districts may, 
upon their request, expect some services from the Department 
of Education. Established in 1964 with two consultants, 
this program became a bureau and, with the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, entered into a contractual relationship 
with the Office of Education. Now, ten professionals 
in the Bureau of Intergroup Relations serve, upon request, 
districts in questions of school attendance practices, 
ethnic distribution of pupils — 'desegregation, if you 
will — equal employment opportunities, and improved intergi'Oup 
relationships among students of various ethnic and racial 
groups. 
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of minimum compliance. In your observation of districts 
in your work, what comments have you about that sort 
of split? 

Neff: Let f s think in terns of us as individuals 

and our roles. In applications for grants or contracts 
under Title IV, we are supposed to answer several questions, 
,r Who are we in terms of desegregation? What are we doing 
in terms of desegregation? Where are we working at it 
in substance? What is our time table?" In our official 
capacity and our personal capacity, all of us have respon- 
sibilities to youngsters. But, I keep hearing at this 
and various other conferences, "What do we have to do 
for T those 1 people?" 

There is a continuum in the desegregation process 
in Leras of who we are and what we are. At one end ot 
the scale is racial and etlmic isolation characterised 
by a process of avoidance and evasion. As the process 
moves out of avoidance and evasion, we go into coping 
with the problems incident to desegregation. I take 
this language out of the Civil Rights Act. At the end 
are solutions. Where are we in terms of this continuum? 

Are we avoiding, are we coping or are we short-circuiting 
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this wh^le thing by looking for solutions from somebody 
else for "those" people. 

You say to the State people, "You don't have any 
answers for us"; the Federal people, "You don't give 
us any guidance or funds." All this is true. In part, 
the answers to the questions cone through legislation. 

Two years ago, we helped write a bill which Assemblyman 
Bagley carried. Similar to the New York legislation, 
the bill provided money in case you wanted to do something. 
We started out with $2 million, and everybody said you 
will never get that kind of money. So, we came down 
to $750,000, and we could not get support from the education 
establishment as a whole for that mild bill. Why? Again, 
we should ask ourselves, "Who am I in this process? 

What am I doing? What is my time table?" 

Burton : I have heard people say that Title 1 promotes 

segregation. But, where a district has a cofunitment 
to integrate the schools, Title 1 can aid. Title 1 is 
not in itself a program of integration. 

So often districts, and particularly districts under 
court order, will say to us, "Can we use our Title 1 
funds to integrate our schools?" In some cases they 
are wanting to completely firance their total transportation 
of pupils out of Title 1 funds. Our question is, 1r Where 




is the cornrnitment for the district?" It is a district 
problem, not a Title 1 problem. Title 1 is over and 
above distinct effort. So often Title 1 is used as an 
escape bill to say that if we can use Title 1 monies 
we will integrate our schools. 

Participant : What is Title 1? 

Burton : There are several titles under the Elemen- 

tary-Secondary Education Act of 1965 . Title 1 provides 
compensatory educational services to youngsters who are 
capable of completing a regular school program, but because 
of language, cultural, economic and environmental handi- 
caps, cannot. 

I would like to discuss another thing that disturbs 
me. Throughout the state, the people who are making 
the decisions for programs affecting minority youngsters, 
by and large, are not minority people. Within the State 
of California, you can count on one hand the minority 
people who are on the decision-making level in your large 
districts where the majority of Title 1 money is going 
for black or brown youngsters. Again, I see the problem 
of planning "for" those people rather than "with," or 
having those people plan for themselves. 

Participant : Many school board people and adminis- 

tration people are ready with the ccmnitment, bit do 
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not feel that the average parent is demanding a commitment. 
When we say, ,T What is the state saying we must do? What 
is the Federal government saying we must do? 1 ’ we ere 
looking for a way to strengthen our position at home, 
rather than a way to get out of advancement. We would 
like to know what we are talking about, so we can make 
a better case, not see how much we can avoid. 

Neff: I wish the Federal government, the Congress, 

the State Legislature, the Board of Education and the 
courts were more clear. I wish that Title 6 had not 
gotten tied up in all the machinations of bureaucracy. 

Given the disarray in the authority structure for leadership 
in education on this issue of racial and ethnic isolation, 
someone’s got to keep the faith. If you people in the 
leadership positions at the local level lose that faith, 
you are giving everybody else in the authority system 
that much more reason to cop-out. You people must take 
some risks, so that those of us who are in this bureau- 
cratic structure have some clients to work with. 

Participant : But, this causes many problems, and 

I think that Pasadena is a good example. There you have 
a board with a ccrrmitment for integration and improved 
educational instruction. We are subject to recall; it 
could well happen. New, what good does it do us to be 
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in this position when the community is riddled with problems, 
torn to pieces with the whole idea of integrating* 

We need support statements from the Federal govern- 
ment and the State Department of Education, but we are 
not getting them* The people will follow if they think 
the laws and the legislatures and the Federal government 
are supporting us. But, they are quoting aJl the things 
on the negative side, all the lack of support kind of 
things and here we are hanging. 

Neff : You and I will rest better having kept what- 

ever faith that we are given responsibility to carry 
out. I know it is a risk for you to take the positions 
that you've taken in Pasadena; it's a risk under certain 
formulations for Reuben and me to be here in a policy 
setting that is continually eroding. Our State Board 
of Education will be in court tomorrow to answer for 
their stewardship. They’ve got to sleep at night, too. 

Burton : Many of us have asked for a definitive statement 

of position. We have been unable to get it at that level 
because of the bureaucracy and so forth. We need your 
help in getting these kinds of statements. Rather than 
your saying to us, r Hcw can you get these for us? 1 ’, what 
I think we need to say is, "How can we get these for 
us?" 
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lXmt>augh : I keep hearing school people say, ”1 wish 



the Federal government would tell me what to do, 1 ' If 
you are looking to the courts and the law enforcement 
agencies for educational leadership * then the education 
system is in real deep trouble . The law enforcement 
agencies chase outlaws; it doesn't make sense to look 
to us for educational leadership. 

Parti ci pant : I couldn’t agree more. We are saying, 

"Someone must lead the way for us," yet supposedly we 
are here as educational leaders. Until, as board memters * 
we make a commitment to desegregate our districts and 
plan programs that will educate all children, we are 
going to continue to spin our wheels. We can't wait 
for the State Board to set guidelines for us. We know 
our own districts far better than any remote government 
agency. I'd like to talk about how we prepare for education 
in a desegregated ccmmunity. 

Part ic ipant : I would like to talk about a program 

we developed to help Anglo teachers understand the language 
hang -ups of Mexican -American youngsters. In one district, 
almost ]00i of the teachers participated. We worked 
a situation where the teachers received credit from the 
university. But, it takes leadership on the part of 
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school managers tc say, "Here is something worthwhile, 
we want all the people in the district to participate." 

ihe other day, I realized that all the employees 
in the County Office of Education need to be involved 
in the second series, which deals with the unconscious 
cultural clashes that exist between the Anglo community 
and the Mexican -American conrnunity. So, I f m developing 
a specific program for all of our employees. This will 
require community consultants, Mexican-American pecp]e 
who understand the concerns and problems. I am speaking 
of Gilroy Unified Distric 4 ' in the Santa Clara County 
Office of Education. 

Participant ; As a board member, I'm a politician 

elected because I'm elected. One of the problems we have here 

official 

is the difference between the administrators and the 
board members. In a group like this, you talk about 
technical improvements and educational advances, and 
we interpret all this from the contact that we have with 
the people that put us in office. The board members 
from San Bernard iro talked about timid board members, 
but you have to interpret the feeling of the conmunity. 
If we don't get a bond issue passed, and we don't have 
the money, we understand that something is wrong. 
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We had a situation that we did not feel was being 
handled properly, and we did not renew the contract of 
the superintendent. Immediately, we were faced with 
recall* 'Ihe way things are now you can’t even make a 
solid judgment based on your responsibility vjithout the 
community splitting apart politically. We cannot operate 
with the continual condemnation and the lack of faith 
that is expressed. 

We need community people at board meetings, but they 
rarely come. Another thing, we cannot solve any of these 
problems in an atmosphere of violence. We just cannot 
do it. When we are crying for school dollars, we can’t 
come to school on a Monday morning and find $^0,000 wo rth 
of damage. We cannot explain that to our constituencies. 

Also, we are moving so fast technically that the 
general constituency hasn’t accepted it. It would be 
ideal to look at that map and not see all the black, 
brown, and white spots, then we wouldn't have any busing 
problem. But, there’s got to be patience in a democracy. 

Participant : With resDect to the timidity of the 

board, I’d like to speak atrxit the Riverside Board five 
years ago when they were under the gun. Faced with demands 
from the black community, they adopted in a period of 
six weeks a full integration program. They ".vad no more 
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rec to believe that the conmunity would support that 
neve than I think San Bernardino has at the present time. 
However, they didn’t take six months to sound out the 
constituency. In fact, the decision came so fast that 
the forces of opposition could not be organized. The 
important thing is that a year ago when the Rivers ide 
community was, in fact, polled in this particular matter, 
more than 901 of the people said they would not go back 
to segregated schools. 

Neff : Where are we, as individuals, in this transi- 

tion from avoidance to coping with problems, from segre- 
gated to desegregated to integrated education? The Civil 
Fights Act is focused not on integration, but on desegre- 
gation as a process. Sane of you are upset about the 
state ! s defining this process of going from segregation 
to desegregation as an arbitrary, 15% deviation problem. 

It is arbitrary, but it gets people involved and gives 
a point from which to work. When a school goes beyond 
a particular point in its ethnic composition, it is either 
on its way to segregation or to desegregation. The state 
has said th3t at an arbitrary point there shall be sa.'ie 
intervention. These are mechanistic and bureaucratic. 
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but we need them. 



For example, we've had school districts say in the ir 
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Title 1 applications that every one of their schools 
is integrated- . They didn't even bother to say desegre- 
gated. When we looked up their data in our State Ethnic 
Survey, one school district had one Anglo family in an 
all-Chicano school, and they were claiming that this 
was an integrated school. There is a point where government 
and policy bodies, ,and you are on policy bodies, must 
be arbitrary, but the other test is, "are you capricious?” 

It is time to say, "We will stop this process, inso- 
far as reasonably feasible, relative to our resources, 
relative to the best possible job we can do. 1 ’ At this 
point in history, this is all the California regulations 
are talking about. 

Participant : When we talk about matters of racial 

equality, I don't see how anyone can talk about being 
patient. An urgency is upon this country, and when an 
urgency is upon us , we cannot be patient . 

Burton: The responsibility for desegregation, in 

fact, has fa] len to the minority black or brown conmunity. 

If we look at all the evidence on the effects of racial 
isolation, we have to turn our thinking around. White 
kids are being damaged. Look at what is happening on 
college campuses. We teixl to think of what we need to 




do for black and for brown kids, when we really need 
to think in terms of what we need to do for this country. 

If you were thinking about what we need to do for white 
kids, J submit that you would have integration torrorrow. 

Participant : Some say that in the future distric * 

lines may be eliminated. Is there anything be^ng done 
at this time in the area cf involving all -white comnunities 
with closed doors? 

Burton: A Title III program operating in AlameJa 

County called, "Planning Solutions to Urban Kducational 
Problems involves nine urban and suburban school dis- 
tricts and parochial schools. This involves predominately 
white and predominately black schrols. Unfortunately, 
there is no more Title III money for the program. After 
an investigation by Ted’s office, this program evolved 
because the Oakland Board verbalized a commitment to 
integration. But, they said, "Our problem is, we’re 
32% minority in this district; there are not enough whites 
to go around. The only way we can do it is if we involve 
the surrounding communities, but they will rot coopei\ate 
with us in this venture." This program was designed 
to show that they will cooperate, and they have for three 
years . 
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Par tic ipant : I was saddened to read I'Jr. Kenneth 

Clark's quote to the effect that he has now come to the 
conclusion that black children are expendable. As a 
result, he has started to study the white child. If 
he can prove that the white child has been damaged, then 
perhaps we can look for further desegregation. 

N eff : Dr. Clark's testimony was submitted to Sen- 

ator Mondale's Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity, 

Dr. Clark traces much of the unrest among white middle 
and upper class children to the racial, ethnic and socio- 
economic isolation in communities and schools. We must 
examine this sociological and psychological data to find 
ways to change quickly our institutions and the people 
who function in them. Patience is pass£; there is no 
more patience. 

The racial and ethnic isolation we have now in Califor- 
nia will not compare with what we will have in the neai future, 
given the shift in mjority and minority group percentages 
and no changes in district boundaries and in district 
attendance practices. Instead of several districts being 
beyond effective desegregation, there will be many, many more. 
We will be in the same situation as the ten largest districts 
in New Jersey that are powerless to comply with the state 
superintendent's edict to develop a desegregation plan. 
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For these districts, desegregation is no longer a viable 
possibility. 

In California, we have sane flexibility in all of 
our large districts except Oakland; I do not except Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles has a size problem, but, on the 
heels of their ad hoc committee report in 1963, they 
could have established a number of sub- system approaches 
to solve their racial isolation problems. Los Angeles 
is making excuses to the court in saying that it would 
require all of these things, including money, in a resist- 
ant canmunity to desegregate the whole of the district 
overnight. Los Angeles and other districts have had 
opportunities to establish good faith by developing specific 
approaches that are possible within the available resources 
and the fabric of public consent and public acceptance. 

Participant : Apparently, a growing segment of the 

brown and black canmunity is frustrated with the fact 
that we have not achieved integration. They are saying, 

'Ve do not want to integrate any longer; we want to control 
air communities and our schools so we'll have quality 
education within our own areas." How does the panel 
respond to this attitude? 

Burton: It is a natural reaction. We talk about 

law and order, yet in the 16 years since the Supreme 
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Court decision, the number of segregated schools bar; 
increased. We are also talking about dignity. The onus 
for integration has always been on the black or brown 
community, so they are reduced to saying, "Please, let 
us integrate with you.” More and more, the black community 
is seeing the actions of the white community and questioning 
whether or not this is a group they want to integrate 
with. 

Neff : All of us need to read Berelson and Steiner's, 

Human Behavior . It would help us in understanding the 
effects of being locked out of freedom of choice and 
mobility for whatever reason, race, socioeconomic shit us, 
etc. 'Jhat person feels that he has three reactions: 
avoid, strike out, or :nake some kind of accommodation 
that is closer to avoidance than it is to solutions. 

As majority group people, we have become assimilated 
into a situation where free dan of choice and mobility 
liave been an inalienable right. We never realized that 
because other people were locked out of the situation 
they became in reality ,f lh>so” pcopie. 

Participant : What cm. the Slate JVj\trljnenl of 1 ducal ion 

do to assist us? 

burton: I/?t me talk alvut Title l. Wheiv districts 

are in the process o\ dosegregu l ion , which involves 
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transporting essentially Title I youngsters into predominate ly 
while schools, one concern that led to the accusation 
that Title I promotes segregation is the fact that these 
youngsters would lose the much needed services provided 
by Title I. If you read the guidelines, you would find 
that services follow these youngsters wherever they go 
at a minimum of $300 per pupil. 

Although Title I is categorically designated for 
Title I youngsters. Title I funds cannot be used to segregate. 
Ihis provides flexibility because you also can involve 
some non-Title I youngsters who need Die services also. 

The only thing we're saying is that the majority of them 
must be identified Title I youngsters. 

Neff : Upon your request, we f ll help you explore 

viable procedures and identify additional program resources. 

I was about to say financial resources, but we don*t 

have our hands on those kinds of resources and neither 

does the Federal government. We can help you develop 

a systematic study. It would be styled to the needs 

and resources of your district, because no one prescription 

of alternate methods, plans, and processes can be transplanted 

ftom one district to another. 

Participant : Our ccmiunities are depending on us 

to define what we mean by good education. If you, as 
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superintendents and board members, agree that integrated 
education is good education because it develops young- 
sters who are capable of participating in the mainstream 
of American life, then it is your 30b to lead. 

I would hope we wouM not leave this conference confused 
about our role in the whole area of desegregation. We 
must do everything we can and have facts to back it up. 

It is our responsibility to lead. When it comes to dissenting 
groups of individuals, be they black, white or brown, 
all 1 want to say is that if we decide that integrated 
education is good education, then the law that applies 
to white folks in desegregation applies to black folks 
and brown folks. 

Participant : I f ve been to several of these meetings 

and after each one I f m more frustrated. I feel that 
we f re the lialt leading the blind here. The Federal government 
re preservative says that he is here to enforce the law 
the way il is. I agree with him; why do we look to him? 

Ihe state is even worsen it gives us a law, then it takes 
it away. And there we are, the halt leading the blind. 

I would like to suggest that we recognize that we 
are a racist nation. Now that we recognize that fact, 
what can we do about it? We superintendents and board 
members are not in agreement as to what we want, 1 contend 
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that we don’t know what we want. But, we have organizat i.ons 
that can develop this master plan or organization for 
an equal education or an integrated education. Call 

it what you like',' a ‘ non-racist education is what I'm 

proposing,. It could be a group from DSBA, from CTA, 

Erorn CASA who would meet in conference and define goals 
based on research. They would see to it that the education 
family is educated first, the administrators, the teachers, 
the non-cert if ied personnel, the board members and the 
government officials who pertain to education. 
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ITIE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA , RIVERSIDE CENTER 

m< the swim of intercroup relations 

S tan t on : 'l'hei'e have been several prominent themes 

in the conference so far. You have been saying, "We 
need some supportive guidelines. We are committed to 
the idea of desegregation. But, ’and here you can take 
your choice,' our community won't support it; we need 
research evidence; we really don't have a problem." In 
these last few sessions, we need to get sane thing concrete 
to take back to our districts. 

Part icipant : I would like to challenge two of your 

thi^ee statements. "We are committed to the idea of 
desegregation, but our community won't support it." Now, 
who’s job is it to get the community to support it? It 
is our job. And the third one, "We really don’t have a 
problem." Evei^y school district in the state ol California 
Uis a problem. 

S tanton : A third g,oal lor the conference is to 

discuss the proposed Center for the Study of Intergroup 
Kola I ions and get reactions from you as to the tasks 
such a center should undertake, 'tonight, we are going 
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to have a briefing from people involved with the Center. 

On our panel are: Irving Balow, UCR^ Merle Borrowman, 

UCR; Jane Mercer, UCR; and Jim Hartley, UCR. 

Jane Me rear : Jim asked me to talk briefly about 

Center the background of the Center. About five years ago, the 

background 

Riverside School District desegregated their elementary 
schools by closing three predominately minority schools 
and busing minority children to predominately Anglo receiving 
schools. As a member of the Sociology Department, I had 
been doing mental retardation research in the school district, 
a topic not unrelated to desegregation. It was obvious 
to several of us on campus that Riverside, as the first 
and largest non-Southern school district in the United 
States to totally desegregate, was a valuable educational 
experiment and should be studied. We approached the school 
district and asked if we might evaluate the process to 
see what actually happens to students and teachers in 
school desegregation . 

Bruce Miller, the superintendent, agreed to cooperate 
with the group of us on the campus in organizing anti developing 
a plan for evaluation. We started immediately. Since 
the school district committed itself in the Fall of 1965 
to desegregate in the Fall of 1966, we were able to get 
baseline data in the Spring of 1966 on the children, teachers' 
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relinks and parent interviews, ill is was all before anythin 
liappened in the district, except the commitment. 

We administered our measures in 1966, 1967 and 1969. 

We fcurd very little change between 1966 and 1967 — one 
year of desegregation. We will be analyzing the 1969 
data this summer and next 1 all , and I hope by the next 
conference that we will have quite a few findings from 
the thi^ee year follow-up of the Riverside study. 

During this time, we had been working with other 
people throughout the state, the Intergroup Relations 
Bureau in Sacramento and Ernie Robles with the Office 
of Education in Riverside. Out of these contacts was 
generated the idea of developing som^ on-going research 
in desegregation that would go beyond Riverside. In our 
conversations, Jim and I discussed the possibility of 
organizing a center to do research on desegregation ard 
to disseminate information from this ^search. We were 
working somewhat from an agricultural extension model 
in which University Extension could act as a "social science 
extension." So these two exponents of the Center fell 
into place. 

In talk.hig with groups of educators, I found there 
were many questions about curriculum and programming in 
desegregated schools. From conversations v/ith Merle, 
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the Dean of the new School oi Education, there jelled 
the idea of developing some on-going involvement between 
the School of Education and desegregated school districts. 

So, we ended up with a structure that has three component 
parts. One module will concentrate on basic research 
and evaluation. This unit will continue the Riverside 
study and also develop a staff that can work with other 
school districts. The University Extension will direct 
the dissemination module . This conference is the first 
effort of that module. And the third module, the newest 
of the three, will concentrate on innovative education 
in desegregated schools with the staff in the School of 
Education working in the public schools, starting in Riverside 
but eventually expand ing to other districts. This module 
will experiment witli curriculum and programs in desegregated 
schools . 

Since we are just beginning, we want your input. 

What can the Riverside Center do for you as school board 
members , superintendents, and school people? What types 
of sociological research uould be most useful to you? 

dissemination Jim Hartley : In discussing the Regional Dissemination 

module 

Module, 1 should begin with background on University Extension 
We are primarily an inservice continuing education agency 
of the University. Each year we have somethijg in the 
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neighborhood of 11,000 teachers and educators who ittend 
our program, 

I^arly in the desegregation process, we were involved 
wit 1 1 teacher training- The first summer after desegre- 
gation l*ad been accomplished, we had some 7b teachers 
and sane 13 or 14 community aides who took part in a training 
program with us. Later, the school district went into 
a task-oriented sensitivity training type program, and 
we did a trainer of trainers group in the Riverside School 
District. These trainers, then, developed a program for 
their fellow teachers or for teachers in other schools. 

The Riverside District says the task-oriented sensitivity 
training was quite successful. Over the years, we have 
offered programs designed to help teachers change their 
behavior in the classroom. 

Another concern of ours is to disseminate information 
on desegregation processes. For example, Jane Mercer ! s 
data bank will be used to answer questions with direct 
applications to the school district, llmough the TRIG 
system of data, we will tic in with other parts of the 
country. We expect to develop a newsletter very early, 
and we want to develop training materials that are truly 
representative of the best thinking going on in this field. 

We hope to develop a behavioral science extension agent 
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who is analogous to a weed contix>l specialist in the agricul- 
tural extension framework, this behavioral science extension 
specialist will know about the data in the behavioral 
sciences and the processes by which it can be utilized, 
with the end result of helping people not only learn, 
but change their behavior. 

In our program, 1 am considering calling in a manage- 
ment support group to help us develop the goals of what 
we expect to happen. Having developed these goals, we 
will announce a request for proposals. Along the lines 
of the Texarkana project, private contractors will bid 
for programs and papers. They would guarantee results, 
possibly at a penalty if they don’t achieve them. If 
we do what we want to do, we will train indigenous people 
from the communities who will monitor the evaluation arid 
certify the results. Now, this is our most ambitious 
thinking, and we would like to get your reactions to it. 

We want our efforts to make a difference in what happens 
in the school system in terns of the beliavior of the adminis- 
trator, the guidance counselor and the teacher , and in 
terms of the way the student feels in the classroom. 

Merle Borrowrnan : The most fruitful thin?, 1 can do 

Intervention is to talk briefly about the structure of the intervention 
module 

module, the laboratory school module arid teacher education 
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module. We are concerned with the creation of integration 
through schools. The model of integration we are concerned 
with is not a model of assimilation-, it's not a monolithic 
model. 

We are concerned witn creating a situation in which 
people from differing backgrounds can understand and trust 

demons tration each other, It's high time we stopped talking about the 

school 

legal obligations only and moved on to discussing how 
we can build a society that has a respect for differences 
and a veneration for the pluralism and diversity of culture. 
Unless we build a society in which respect, understanding 
and trust prevail, we are not only in for a good deal 
ot social turmoil, but we are also in for a very unexciting 
and unrewarding kind of life. I am speaking especially 
for myself and making no apologies for being concerned 
with trying to rrake the schools an effective integrating 
agency . 

If we are not thinking about the kind of society 
that we want to have, we end up playing the terrible game 
of try i rig to decide v/hat kind of minimal thing we are 
going to have to cio. As a result , we end up isolating 
our law enforcement and our court system from the ethos 
of the people. So we must go beyond what we have to do 
by Daw and ask fundamental questions about the kind of 
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human community in which we want to live. Then we have 
to find ways to operate in schools to create that kind 
of human community. This is probably the fundamental 
objective of our nodule. 

teacher Ibe second objective, teacher education , is equally 

education 

important. At ’JCR, we have some convictions about how 
teachers are best prepared. We do not believe teachers 
are well prepared simply by lectures on the university 
campus. The most important parts of teacher preparation 
occur in the schools themselves. On the other hand, we 
have a hunch that the simple apprenticeship characterizing 
most teacher education, rather than contributing to changes 
and improvement in the educational system, has created 
rigidity. io be quite blunt about it, we simply are not 
interested in training teachers to behave the way teacher's 
have already behaved. If we are going to train teachers 
in schools, we must train in schools where fundamental 
questions are being asked, where it is not already taken 
for granted that all the answers are in, and where teachers 
themselves are trying to do things differently based on 
hard-headed research information. Fortunately, the Riverside 
school system shares these convictions, and we hope that 
other school districts will help us to carry on this process 
o it side Riverside. 
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We have this conviction that teacher education must 
occur in the context of the school that is wrestling with 
fundamental problems. We also believe that, at this point 
in American education, most of the fundamental education 
problems are seen in their most poignant form in the matter 
of how different kinds of students are handled, and what 
kinds of relationships are built between different kinds 
of students and between the schools and communities from 
which they come. 

In teacher education, the conventional separation 
of inservice and preservice education no longer makes 
sense. If we have inexperienced and experienced teachers 
working together on cone rote problems of a specific school 
situation, we can do a better job both with inseivlcc 
and preservice education. 

finally, we want to help other schools in the process 
of desegregation . But, you will notice that we are starting 
to work with school districts that have already accompli she; 
desegregat ion, if by "desegregation” we mean merely moving 
the ies around . Laboratory school module activities 
will not so much tell you how to desegregate schools? 
as it will give you clues as to what to do after the bodies 
are moved. If we can demonstrate in these schools and 
in these school communities that the catastrophes pivdicted 



to occur when you desegregate are avoidable, the"' we nay 
indeed help the process of desegregation. 

Irving Balow : We must operate at a variety of levels 

in this demonstration school module. All of us > cognize 
the critical importance of the attitudes of the teachers, 
and their attitudes, as are those of all people, are greatly 
influenced by this matter of racial isolation, One way 
to at lack this problem is to develop around the school 
a true community of students, teachers and parents of 
all children that are attending that particular school. 

However, we need to extend that community, because 
as a department of education we don T t feel that we have 
the word, that we have the right attitude, and that we 
know what ought to happen. The university community must 
participate in an interchange with the community, in order 
that the faculty responsible for training teachers at 
the preservice level can also get the kind of feedback 
aid the charge in their behavior which is required if 
pre service education is to bo improved significantly in 
the future. 

But, changing attitudes is not necessarily going 
to secure changes in the behavior of teachers. To do 
a successful job in the sch.ols, we must make progress 
in changing behaviors of the teacher in the classroom. 

ion 
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This is another dimension on which we are workirjg , giving 
teachers immediate feedback to help them change their 
behavior on the spot, not tomorrow, not in inservice programs 
that take place isolated from the school room. 

Third, we must give children themselves better educational 
opportunities. Some of the sociological research suggests 
that we may do great da rage to youngsters. We pull tneni 
up from their neighborhood and place thuu in other schools 
with children who are not their close neighborhood friends. 
These children may perceive themselves as going into a 
hostile environment. The teacher 1 may be one or the hoc vile 
elements. It may be these other twenty, twenty-five kids 
in the classroom who constitute the hostile elements. 

It is very important to work with the children to help 
them recognize the degrees of freedom they have available 
to heii'i, ae kin j of responses f'w t it 1l possible for 
them to make a the c lac si com without being punished sew :elv. 

Korrownati : On the planniiy, and management level, 

vc are including representatives ol -he University and 
ol the Negro, Chicano and /ln;'1u school co: muni ty . We 
are inc lud ing in the opera t i o: iu i J e vo l t eac > ;cr 's who will 
lx relieved full-time to participate, and eosx'.uni t y liaison 
j ;ple v;ho will be full-time employees within the modulo 
to participate and to help us iind out how the people 
of the co*. tt . unity feel on there matters. 
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Stanton : Our hope is that this introduction will 



stimulate y »ur thinking. You .nay iiave some further questions 
at this time about the nature, the structure and the purposes 
of the Center. 

Participant : From wliat I hear, the planning of the 

proposal, the commissi cn of the proposal and (he adoption 
ol fhe proposal have gone on among people who aren’t 
minority people. Did you involve the black coirmunity 
ar.d the Chicano community in the writing of the proposal? 

Pa n u is* : No, we didn't. 

Par licipant : To me, this sounds like a proa Ranged 

program where, after you get the money, you go lack into 
the conimunity and say, "Tell us how to do the job we are 
supposed to do. 1 ’ 

M ercer : Hat is one of the reasons for our meeting 

here this evening. Quite honestly, the Center grew out 
of the desegregation in Riverside. It was perceived ar 
a possible way to disseminate findings and then to work 
more directly with the schools as a University based researoh 
center. 'Jhe program itself is still very open. It is 
at this point that we hope we can get inputs fi'om you. 

Bart ley : We hardly do anything In Pxtension without 

working with the consumer. 'Hie INCA program, that brochure 
UhI is in your folder, was worked out vrth the Chicano 
and black connunities . 



Balow: With respect to the demonstration school 

nodule, the three levels represent, at least .in Riverside, 

I he primary complain is of the minority community with 
respect to the public schools. Also, the advisory loai\i 
includes an equal balance from the University, the school 
district and the community, with Anglos, Chicanos, and 
blacks equally represented. 

Borrowman : In one respect, this proposal began relatively 

recently. In another respect, this proposal grows out 
of the experience of the city of Riverside arid the University 
since 196b, working as closely and as seriously as they 
could with the Chicano and the black and the Anglo concur lities. 
Rather Ih an coming from the minds of a few people at UCK, 
the Center grew out of a lii story of interaction among 
these three communities and between the school district 
and the University. 

Part ici pan t : Will the Center extend beyond California ; 

Hartley : r ihis Center i ^ to serve the western region: 

California, Arizona , Nevada, Ore go? i . Washington, Hawaii 
arid Alaska . 

Mercer: 1 want to conclude by saying that educators 

have placed a great deal ot emphasis in African education 
on teachiig in ghetto schools. Assuming that soon v:o 
are going to have de sen repair school districts, it i - 
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time for us to think about multi-ethnic schools* The 
thrust of the Center is to concentrate on being helpful 
after schools have desegregated. We see the BIR's function 
as facilitating the movement toward desegregation, and 
we hope we'll have some services we can offer when you've 
reached the point where the commitment is there and you 
say, "How, help us make it a success." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SERVICES TO BE PERFORMED BY 
THE CENTER FOR STUDY OF INTERGROUP RELATIONS 



Stanton : This morning we want to evaluate what has 

occurred at the conference and handle any questions you 
might have for the resource people from last night. 

Participant : Are you going to €:xpand your research 

project beyond Riverside? 

Mercer: By the end of this summer or fall, we will 

have consolidated the measures we have taken in Riverside 
into a packet of eight or ten. Would there be any interest 
in such a standardized kit and in our sending people from 
the Center staff to help a district evaluate its movement 
toward desegregation? The data would relate specifically 
to desegregation, and we would measure such things as 
self-concept, anxiety and achievement. Would anylody 
be interested in going along with something like this? 

Stanton: Before I forget, Meyer Weinberg would like 

to comment on the resources available through Integrated. 
Education Associates. 

Weinberg : I he first is uur magazine, Integrated 

Education, a very concrete help to you and your teachers. 
There are two cities in the country, Miami and Philadelphia, 
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which subscribe for every school . 1 would like io recoji - 

mend this to you. Also, the second edition of (^segregation 
Research: An Appraisal is available through us. 'lhe 

third iter. X want to mention is a very large scale bibliog- 
raphy called The Education of Minority Children , 4SQ pages, 
10,600 references. To order any of these materials, write: 
Integrated Education Associates, 343 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, 60604. 

Participant ; We have been discussing the need to 
inservice train teachers we now have. Even with the uni- 
versities and teacher training institutions providing 
this service, it wouldn't take care of the bulk of people 
that the school districts now have. It also seemed worthwhile 
to have a program that would reach out and train legis- 
lators at the city, county and state level. 1 wonder 
if UCR Extension can do this statewide. 

Hartley : I don T t know, that would require a great 

deal of coordination. Whatever we do ought to be replicable 
in sane fashion whether We start it here or in a central 
location somewhere in the state. I’d like to develop 
effective package-type programs that can move from one 
place to another. 

Borrewman : I am not terribly sanguine about formal 

inservice courses for" these kinds of purposes. In conjunction 
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with the teacher education module, we hope that schccvl 
districts can free two or three of their people to work 
as participant observers in the schools where we are workii-jg. 
Then we hope to train talented people from Riverside and 
UCR who can vork as participant observers in other school 
districts. To participate in the process of doing something 
in a specific school is the best kind of inservice education 
you can do. 

Ihe growth model we are working for is a kind of 
leapfrogging of personnel. We generate talents here, 
then fam out people, in a sense, to other districts. 

We also want to invite people from other districts to 
cane in and be participants here. looking in terms of 
a one, two, three year 1 span, we hope to be in a position 
where a number of districts will be able to send people 
to work with us and where we’ll be able to send our people 
to work with then. The Lest inservice is to have people 
carrying the experience of working in one district to 
another district, rather than trying to do it exclusively 
by formal inservice education courses. 

Ha rtley : I agree with that, but it’s very expensive. 

I think you could develop a reasonably successful piogram 
by bringing teams of teachers from areas to a central 
location and developing a program that they could take 
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kick Lute their district . This would involve case study 
material, simulation gaming, role playing, small group 
exercises, all focused on the nature of people who are 
laving trouble in the learning process. It would also 
include conflict resolution, process of change, and how 
to develop teamness in a school system. 

Participant : I would not like to confine it to certificated 

staff, because in our district it worked well with the 
classified staff and our parent volunteers* 

Participant : I would like to see this Center be 

as strong as possible. They need our support wherever 
we are in the state to provide them with any input we 
have available or to work with them in some way. If we 
can develop a very strong Center, we are all going to 
benefit from it because we'll have the infonnation available. 

I would hope that the districts and the Center can develop 
a formal i^elationship, that we can provide whatever resources 
we have to strengthen the Center. 

Mercer : One question that we need to address is, 

"Who is our constituency?" When Jim Hartley :iade up the 
invitation list, he invited school board members and superin- 
tendents. In a sense, they became the initial clients 
of the Center, Do you think tne Center should addross 
itself to the "establishment that is, to the people 
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who are running the educational system, or to the black 
and the brown communities or to the students? Where are 
we likely to have the most impact? 

Participant : I would say the consumers are the students 

in a minority community because they look at the "establish- 
ment," the superintendents and the school toarxj members, 
as why these problems came about. Students oi' the minority 
communities are the people you should be responsible to. 

Mercer: You are proposing that we work directly 

with the minority community who, in turn, v/ould influence 
the school boards and the superintendents. This would 
be an indirect rather than a direct approach in feeding 
back what v:e are finding to the decision makers. How 
do the rest of you react to this? 

P articipant : It might be more effective, because 

we have spent a great deal of time discussing things that 
we lave no control over, like Federal laws. Perhaps if 
we had students here and direct confrontation, we might 
lave been at the stage we ho at now a day ago. We stall 
the process by means w ? e use, and maybe we do need more 
student involvement . This is why they are burning the 
campuses. The students are saying, "You need to listen 
to us." 
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Participant : 1 think you have 1 o dec Me what roue 

people will play; what role non-white people will play, 
what role win o people with power will play, and what 
role students will play. That’s where the Center comes 
in, helping to define these roles and bringing them together. 
Speeding up confrontation can be a superficial kind of 
arrangement . Confrontation will come if people don’t 
move* I see roles of students, non-white people and the 
Establishment' 1 being somewhat compartmentalized, whereas 
they could be working towards similar goals in training 
or re search. 

Participant : If anything is going to be accomplished, 

you have the right group here to do it, Ivv^rd president s 
and superintendents . You’ve told us that we have to com- 
municate with the people, the consumer, but this is wliat 
we are going through on the local level. I don’t think 
this is your’ function here. 

Participant : When we talk about desegregation, we 

tjave to lx? more aware than £>ay two or three years ago. 

You have to involve the black, the brawn, the yellow and 
the power structure; l f m looking at a higher level of 
key influential in the community. 1 think the Center 
could play a tremendous part in helping a community or 
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communities bring these people together for information 
giving and program planning. 

Mercer : It v»uld really be exciting in a community 

which is on the verge of school desegregation to involve 
the city council in such a conference. We know that the 
city council can undermine any desegregation plan by its 
decisions on the location of low cost housing,. Maybe 
a useful conference would be one which includes key people 
from the community, the black, brown and white leaders, 
the school board and the city council. Thirty or forty 
key people could be brought together in a total eflort 
to develop the most feasible desegregation plan for that 
community. Would that seem like a legitimate function 
for the Center? 

Participant : At the present time > there may be too 

few people at the Center to meet the requests you would 
receive. But, if that notion could be developed, it would 
be valuable . 

Participant : I think that the Center should iderd ify 

with two or three districts already in the planning stage. 

Get in as early as you can, and be a part of the research 
design and the data gathering. That way, it can be monitored 
all the way through, and whatever number of years are 
necessary for a follow-up can be included so that you 
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can start drawing some conclusions. You got started nl I er 
Riverside made the commitment, but a few months lx? tore 
desegregation took place. I think you indicated last 
night that still was not enough lead time. 

Mercer; It could have been better. In the Riverside 

study, the IJnivei^sity researchers have tried to stay out 

inter vention of the process itself so we could watch what was happening, 
moil n ic 

without interfering and influencing events. Merle's going 
into 1 he community will be the first time that we have 
systematically tried to influence what the community does. 
Ihis means we are proposing a different relationship in 
the innovative education module, 'ihe University would 
work with the community from the beginning to develop 
educational programs and experiment with ivow integration 
can lx? achieved effectively. We would probably nuke a 
lot ot mistakes, but. it would be pretty exciting. 

Part icipant : Sometimes if you aro going to do every- 

thing, you end up doing no tiling. Once we get over the 
hunJles of policy statements and so forth, ultimately 
the whole problem of integrw 1 ion car.es down to wheiv dC r c 
of it is the classroom teacher. 1 would hope that Riverside 
vould still concentrate extensively in this area. 

Hartley : Should the Center participate in sene sense 

as an advocate in the development of a desegivgat ion mode) 
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in some schools? Should we be in on all t lie work so that 



we can write it up and tell other people what happened? 

Participant : I want to have resources to help a 

school district that comes to the county office and says, 
"We’re planning to develop an integrated program in our 
district; what can you do to help?" I could say, "I know 
where we can get some informal ion." I could invite several 
resouioe people to help this district develop their plans. 
'Jhese resource people would be backed up with research 
and experience. That would be one seivice that 1 would 
like to be able to call upon. 

Participant : 1 agree with you. Pick taiyot areas 

that are making a commitment to desegregat ion and art: 
saying, "Now, we need help in integration." The denier 
could send j)eople capable of dealing with insewice trainin 
programs and a variety of oilier issues aivund integrated 
cxluc. 1 1 ion. 

Parti c ipant : In terns ol the denier, ’would it .v 

{ossible to concentrate a certain thins I in or .o center, 
and then develop another center that would concent ra : e 
on another area of thrust? 

Porrowman : ’Chat we conceived o! v.us essential lv 

an intervention, a monitoring and a disstmina 4 io:i module. 

At i he present time, the into vent ion modulo is on the 
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teacher education process. 'Jhere is no reason why there 
couldn't l>e generated an intervention module on the community 
decision-making process. 

Hartley : Lven though we haven't talked much about 

it, information processing — newsletters, bulletins and 
eonfeionce proceedings — - is a very high priority item. 

Partic ipan t : It is important that the Center have 

whatever information is available from around the country 
so that, even if you can not fill a request, you will 
know who can help. 

Participant : With regard to inservice education, 

1 would raise a worxl of caution. Training people for 
the pari ieipanl observer role will require a great deal 
of expertise. You cannot get a group of people together 
and run them through a quick course. Desegregation and 
integration are emotional issues. WY need people who 
know what they are doing in small group training, who 
know how to help people come forth and risk what they 
really feel. That takes some real expertise. Let's net 
liave a lot of minimally trained missionaries creating 
more problems than we have now. 

Weinberg : 'lhe mention of missionaries roini:*Js me 

of something Thoreau said, "If 1 knew a man were headed 
toward my house to do me good, I should tun for my life." 

btanton : I sense that v.ould be a great place to end. 
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You are invited to participate in a two-day conference, "Desegregat ion 
and Equal Educational Opportunity: Local Dilemmas arid Government Man- 

dates," May 24, 25, and 26 at the University of California Conference 
Center, Lake Arrowhead. 

The Conference has three general purposes. First, to provide an 
opportunity for clarification of recent public statements and actions 
taken by federal and state agencies as they relate to what a local 
school district may do in desegregating and providing equal educa- 
tion. Second, to give participants an opportunity to discuss issues 
and plans among themselves. Thirdly, participants will be asked 
to recommend programs the Center for Study of Ethnic Accommodation 
should undertake. This Center has just been established on the University 
of California, Riverside, Campus through support funds under Title IV 
of the Civil Rights Act. Center personnel will conduct research con- 
cerning educational and behavioral science dimensions of desegregat ion 
and integiation, develop demonstration programs for pre-service and 
in-service training of teachers in an integrated school, disseminate 
information about desegregation and integration processes, and provide 
technical assistance to schcui systems in their efforts to desegre- 
gate and provide quality education. 

Program plans developed thus far assume that discussion will draw 
on the Gitelson Decision concerning segregation and desegregation 
in Los Angeles and ’’Approaches to Desegregation: the Superintendent’s 

Perspective," the proceedings of a conference of California school 
superintendents held by University Extension in late April, 1969. 

These publications will be sent to those registering in advance, on 
receipt of their pie-registrations. 

There will be formal and informal presentations from the federal perspec- 
tive on legal principles the Nixon Administration is following in 
enforcing legislation and court decisions. Educational criteria for 
wh.’ch federal funds may be available to encourage integiation and 
equal opportunity will be discussed. Speakers and resource persons 
will he Mr. Benjamin to. Mintz, Deputy Chief of Coordination and Special 
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Appeals, Civil lights Division, United States Department of Justice; 

Mr. Theron Johnson > Chief, Northern and Western Branc.n, Division of 
Equal Educational Opportunites , Office of education; and Mr. Lrnest Robles, 
Regional Director, Programs in Civil Rights, Office of Education. 

Legal requirements and financial support for programs to encourage 
equality in education at the state level will be discussed by John Ford, 
M.D., Member of the State Board of Education and Chairman of the Board's 
Task Force for Reviewing Guidelines Pertaining to Acceptable Ethnic 
Balance; Mr. Reuben Burton, Consultant, Bureau of Program Development, 
California State Department of Education, Mr. Merry] Powell, Chief, 

Bureau of Title III Programs Planning and Development, California 
State Department of Education; and Mr. Pleas Griffin, Head, Bureau 
of Intergroup Relations, State Department of Education. 

Functions of the Riverside Campus Center for the Study of Ethnic Accom- 
modation will be dis:ussed and participants wil] be requested to recom- 
mend projects it should undertake Dr. Jane Mercer, Associate Professor 
of Sociology, who has directed research on integration in Riverside 
since 1966, will discuss findings of her studies to the present and 
an expansion of research services to other school districts through 
the Center. Dr. Merle Borrowman, Dean, School of Education, will 
describe plans for demonstration integrated schools in Riverside and 
for pre-service and inservice education of teachers. Tentative plans 
for the regional a i sseminat ion nodule will be discussed by staff of 
University Extension. 

Representatives of the mass media will not be notified of this meeting. 

We intend that the deliberations will be as of f-the-reec rd ns possible. 

We do plan to publish a proceedings but the anonymity of participants 
will be protected . 

The first session will meet after dinner Sunday evening. You may 
check in at the Conference Center any time after 3:30 p.m. on that 
date. A social hour will begin at 5:30 p.m., followed by dinner at 
6:30. The Conference ends with lunch on Tuesday. Lodging and meals 
will be provided at no cost to each si.peri ntendent and one member 
of the Board of Education* Other school district administrative staff 
or board members may participate at a cost of $50.00 per person. 

We suggest that acceptances of this invitation be coordinated through 
the superintendent's office. 

The number of participants we can accept is limited. If you plan 
to attend, please complete the enclosed form at your earliest conven- 
ience and return it to this office. If you plan to fly, please indi- 
cate whether you need to be picked up, ? t the Ontario Airport or local 
airports of Riverside and San Bernardino, and taken to the Conference 
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Center. On receiving your acceptance of this invitation, we will 
send you additional program details, confirm intentions to take care 
of your transportation, and send you reading material for study in 
advance of the program. 

Thank you very much for considering this invitation. We hope you 
can take part in this important event. 



Sincerel y , 



James R. Hartley 
Director 



JRH: j s 
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